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The Quarterly 


For some years many members have felt that quarterly publication 
of the historical material printed in the biennial Collections would be 
of advantage to the Society. This of course was not criticism of the 
content of the Collections, since their popularity has always testified to 
their worth, but it was believed that the unwieldiness of the volumes 
and the infrequency of their appearance set a regrettable limit to their 
use and value. The Kansas Historical Quarterly was authorized by the 
directors in the hope of gaining a wider range of usefulness for this 
type of publication. Every effort will be made to secure articles that 
are historically sound as well as interesting in style and subject. It 
is planned to make frequent use of the Society’s vast collection of 
original manuscripts and documents. Over the two-year period the 
Quarterly will publish approximately as much material as did the bien- 
nial Collections. It is printed in larger type and on better paper. 
Each volume will be indexed. An arrangement whereby members 
may exchange unbound numbers for bound volumes will be announced 
later —Tue Eprror. 




















Pioneer Printing of Kansas 


Dovatas C. McMvurraie 


Y AN act of congress of May 26, 1830, the United States govern- 
ment, as if in the belief that its domain embraced land enough 
for all its people to grow in, magnanimously set aside an indefinite 
area, some six hundred miles from north to south and two hundred 
miles in width, as Indian territory. To this region, which lay west 
of the territory of Arkansas and of the ten-year-old state of Mis- 
souri, extending northward to the Platte and Missouri rivers, all 
Indians from the eastern portion of the country were to be removed 
as rapidly as the government could persuade them to cede their an- 
cestral lands and take other lands, far to the west, in exchange. 

The plan of the government seems to have been to make over 
these various Indian groups, once they had been transplanted to 
their new homes, into self-supporting communities. To this end, 
provision was made for teachers and missionaries to accompany 
them, and for agricultural tools and supplies, paid for out of funds 
held in trust for the Indians by the paternal government, to be dis- 
tributed under the benevolent direction of agents appointed from 
Washington, The teachers were to teach the Indians their letters 
and the rudiments of civilized deportment. Farmers and artisans 
employed by the government were to teach them to plow, sow, and 
reap, and such elementary industrial arts as blacksmithing. Mis- 
sionaries were to persuade them to give up the evil ways of barbar- 
ism and become Christians. Meanwhile, the evacuated Indian lands 
east of the Mississippi could be distributed to land-hungry pioneers. 

There is abundant record of how that grandiose plan, in its ex- 
ecution, fell somewhat short of expectations. And there would be no 
place for even a mention of it here except for the fact that one of 
the missionaries who accompanied a certain band of Indians into the 
far west had started life as a printer and in his new career combined 
printing with preaching. 

Jotham Meeker was the name of this printer-missionary. He had 
been born in or near Cincinnati, Ohio, November 8, 1804. His birth- 
place had been settled in the wilderness only some dozen years be- 
fore, and he first saw the light a little over a year after the Louisiana 
Purchase had brought into the United States the far-distant terri- 
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tory in which he was to spend most of his active life. In the days of 
his youth, Meeker was trained as a printer at Cincinnati.' 

In the summer of 1825, when he was in his twenty-first year, 
Meeker decided to become a missionary teacher, and just after his 
twenty-first birthday he arrived at the Carey Mission Station, in the 
wilds of Michigan, among the Pottawatomies on the Saint Joseph 
river. Here he was about one hundred miles from Fort Wayne, the 
mission’s nearest outpost of civilization. About two years later he 
was superintendent of the newly established Thomas Station, among 
the Ottawas, on the Grand river. Here he received his license to 
preach the gospel, under the authorization of the Baptist congrega- 
tion at Carey. After nearly five years of mission work, Meeker 
married Eleanor Richardson, a fellow worker at the Thomas Station, 
and with a wife and mother to support went back to Cincinnati to 
work as a printer. But in 1832 he and his wife were back in the 
missionary field, this time among the Chippewas, at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Pottawatomies, Ottawas, and Chippewas all spoke closely re- 
lated languages, in the use of which young Meeker had become 
fluent. At Sault Ste. Marie he first began his experiments in devis- 
ing for the Indian languages an orthography which might be written 
or printed with the ordinary characters of our alphabet. He re- 
corded in his journal that after a few hours’ instruction he had suc- 
ceeded in teaching two young Indian boys to read. But before he 
could carry his experiments further he was transferred to a new 
location in the Indian territory. It was now arranged that Meeker 
should take with him a printing outfit. He went to Cincinnati to 
procure the equipment, which cost, press, type and everything else, 
$550, and set out for the West. 

Just west of the Missouri boundary, and just “over the line” of the 
city limits of the present Kansas City (Missouri), Meeker set up the 
first press in what is now the state of Kansas, in February, 1834. On 
the first day of March he set the first types in the new territory, and 
on the eighth of that month he made the first press impression. 
These details of printing chronology are accurately known from the 
precise entries in Meeker’s own journal, which sets forth his life and 
oe intr Tekin cman ncaa niet ih, Geen Etc a 
Waa yo ea ay 
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doings in brief but comprehensive form from his twenty-eighth 
birthday, in 1832, until within ten days of his death in 1855." 

The press which Meeker operated was at first set up at the Baptist 
Shawanoe (Shawnee) Mission. Here, until May of 1837, Meeker 
produced about ninety pieces of printed matter.* Most of the output 
of the press was in the form of small books containing hymns, selec- 
tions from the Scriptures, and other works of a religious nature, 
translated into various Indian languages by Meeker and by other 
missionaries. The orthography was that which Meeker had devised, 
whereby the letters of the alphabet were assigned, sometimes rather 
arbitrarily, to the task of representing sounds found in the Indian 
speech. The system seems to have been quite successful with those 
Indians who would permit themselves to be taught.* 

In the summer of 1837, Meeker established himself as a mission- 
ary and teacher among the band of Ottawas, from Michigan, who 
had been given lands near the present city of Ottawa, Kansas. The 
press remained at Shawanoe, in charge for a time of Rev. John G. 
Pratt, also a Baptist missionary, who must be recorded as the second 
printer in Kansas.° In the summer of 1846, the press, still in charge 
of Pratt, was removed to Stockbridge, an outpost of the Shawanoe 
Mission which had been opened in 1843 at a site a short distance 
north of the Kansas river, near the Missouri. Pratt is known to 
have produced eighteen pieces of printing at Shawanoe and four at 
Stockbridge. But this printer did not keep a diary as Meeker did, 
and it may be that there were some other products of his press of 
which there is now no record. 

Meeker returned three times from Ottawa to Shawanoe to see to 
the printing of books prepared by himself for his Ottawas, or to help 
Pratt—in 1838, in 1840, and again in 1845. Finally, in 1849, Pratt 
having discontinued the use of the press entirely, Meeker transported 
the dismantled equipment to Ottawa and there occasionally did 
teil Society, at ‘Topeka. " Copious entrar trom it, sepecally. as the record concerm 
Mecker’s sctivitiee as a printer, will be found in Jotham Meeker, Pioneer Printer of Kansas, 


8. See Jotham Meeker, Pioneer Printer of Kansas, pp. 84-35 


4. Op. cit., pp. 26-80. In Meeker's orthography the functions of the letters differed 
cording to the language. Thus in the Shawnee texts the letter b suomemmted the cumnd of h 
i * but in Delaware it was used for the sound of u in ' ‘tube’; in Pottawatomie and 
the letter r represented the sound of e in “met,” but in Delaware it stood for a in 
These arbitrary differences in the use of letters seriously impaired the general use- 


This statement is not strictly accurate. Before Pratt had come to Shawanoe, Meeker’s 
it of Thomas E. Bireh as a journeyman in the 
‘Me.  Guisinbury.” November, 1885, Meeker employed a “Mr. Day,” and in April, 
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some printing. About ten pieces of printing are listed from the press 
at Ottawa up to the time of Meeker’s death in January, 1855. 

Notable among the products of the Meeker press was a little four- 
page or sometimes two-page paper in the Shawnee language. To 
this paper may be granted the distinction of being the first printing 
in the form of a newspaper in what is now Kansas. In the Meeker 
orthography its name was printed Siwinoe Kesibwi, pronounced, 
according to contemporary spellings, Shauwaunowe Kesauthwau, 
meaning in English Shawnee Sun. This publication began with a 
fairly regular monthly issue, but in its later years it seems to have 
been an occasional affair, published whenever Johnston Lykins, its 
Baptist missionary editor, had time for it. Contributions written by 
some of the Indans themselves appeared now and then in its columns. 
Its first issue was printed by Meeker on March 1, 1835, and it was 
continued until about 1844. Meeker mentions the printing of it 
from time to time in his journal up to the fourteenth issue, in April, 
1837. The only existing copy of it is one dated November, 1841, 
printed at Shawanoe Mission by John G. Pratt, who was then the 
printer at that station. It has only recently been discovered in 
private ownership in Kansas City, Kansas.° 

The activities of this pioneer Kansas press covered in all a period 
of twenty-one years, during which time it had operated at three lo- 
calities—Shawanoe, 1834-1846, Stockbridge, 1846-1848, and Ottawa, 
1849—ca. 1854. Of these, Stockbridge and Ottawa were the third 
and fourth printing points in what is now Kansas. For the second 
point at which printing was done in that area, we must turn to an- 
other Indian mission, in the northeastern corner of the present state. 

Here, a mile or so east and north of the present town of Highland, 
was a Presbyterian mission among the Ioway and Sac Indians. This 
mission had been established in 1835, and in 1837 there had come to 
it two young men from Pittsburgh, Samuel M. Irvin and William 
Hamilton. Already in 1835, and again in 1837, Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries had engaged the services of Jotham Meeker, at Shawanoe, 
to print for them two or three small books in the language of the 
Ioways.’ But Irvin and Hamilton wished to do their own printing. 


6. Jotham Meeker records in his journal that on December 12, 1836, he had bound up 
two sets of the eleven issues of the Pos which had appeared up to that time. And in Oc- 
tober, 1889, Johnston Lykins transmitted copies for 1885, 1836, and 1887, to the Depart- 
ment of Indian _ at Washi , with other material from the Baptist Mission Press. 

disappeared. @ one copy now extant was ae in the Kansas 
City (Kansas) ‘un 18, 1898, and only recently came light again, in March, 
ae , after the publication of ‘otham Meeker with the statement (p. 3) that it -e - not be 


7. Jotham Meeker, pp. 145-146 (nos, 87 and 38), p. 150 (no. 54). 
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In April, 1843, therefore, the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
sent them a small printing equipment, at a total cost of about $250.° 
With this outfit, the two missionaries set themselves to the task of 
learning how to print. 

For neither Hamilton nor Irvin had had any previous experience 
with printing. Not only that, but they had first to devise a sylla- 
bary for the sounds of the Ioway language and also to translate the 
texts which they desired to print—all this, of course, in addition to 
their other missionary labors. Yet one of the first fruits of their 
labors was a book of 101 pages. The pages were small—about 3% 
by 514 inches—but the production of the book was nevertheless an 
achievement under the circumstances. The title was An Elemen- 
tary Book of the Ioway Language, and the imprint was “Iowa and 
Sac Mission Press, Indian Territory, 1843.’ 

Even in 1848, when they had had the press for five years, the two 
self-taught printers thought it necessary to insert in their 156-page 
Ioway Grammar an apology for their craftsmanship. “Any de- 
fect, which may appear in the mechanical execution of this work,” 
they said, “will be accounted for, when it is remembered that the 
little press at the station, on which it has been done, is provided with 
only two kinds of type, and that our experience in the art has been 
acquired entirely in the Indian country, and without any instructor.” 

The known output of this Presbyterian mission press was quite 
small; only nine titles from it have been recorded. But it deserves 
mention as the second press to operate in Kansas. 

Since Meeker first set up his press at Shawanoe in 1834, many 
changes had come over the Indian territory before the death of that 
pioneer in 1855. The pressure of population threatened the far- 
spreading prairie lands set apart for the Indians, and the country 
was becoming distracted with the question of slavery. The result 
was that on May 30, 1854, President Pierce signed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. This meant that the Indians had to readjust them- 
selves once more to an invasion of their lands by the whites, and 
that the new territories of Kansas and Nebraska were to settle for 
themselves, on drafting their state constitutions, whether or not they 
should permit slavery. The rush of settlement began at once. And 
with the settlers came newspapers, and bitter political campaigns. 

An interesting little thread of connection between the old Indian 


8. A Forgotten Pioneer Press of Kansas, p. 14. 
9. Op. cit., p. 16. 
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territory and the new territory of Kansas is found in Jotham 
Meeker’s journal. On September 5, 1854, he wrote: “A Mr. Miller 
staid with us last night—he came to try to buy our printing estab- 
lishment to commence his Kansas Free State, but the press being too 
small he does not buy.’””® And on November 7 of the same year the 
entry was: “Write a letter to Messrs. G. W. Brown & Co., and sub- 
scribe for their Herald of Freedom, published at Wakarusa, K. T.” 
The following January, Meeker passed from the earthly scene and 
left the printing field to the Millers and the Browns of the new order 
of things. 

The new order of things was in sharp contrast with the relatively 
peaceful days of scattered Indian reservations. The newcomers to 
Kansas were partisans, whether of slavery or free soil, and came de- 
termined to predominate in the voting which should determine the 
-status of Kansas as slave or free. There is no proper occasion here 
to mention the bitter and tragic conflicts that arose, other than to say 
that the spirit of them gave a characteristic brand to the early news- 
paper press of Kansas, and attracted to local journalism, which 
would have been normally inconspicuous under other circumstances, 
the attention not only of the nation, but of the world. 

The forerunner of the long line of Kansas newspapers was the 
Kansas Weekly Herald, which began publication at Leavenworth on 
September 15, 1854. Its printer and publisher was William H. 
Adams, a Kentuckian by birth, who happened to be publishing the 
Platte Argus at Weston, Missouri, when the Kansas excitement 
started. He also happened to be the son-in-law of George W. Gist, 
who organized a company to create a townsite not far from the gov- 
ernment’s military outpost at Fort Leavenworth. The fact that the 
new town was to be laid out on lands that still belonged to the Dele- 
ware Indians does not seem to have been considered by the pro- 
moters. Even before there was a town, there was a newspaper. 
Adams set the type for his first issue in the open air, under an elm 
tree. Some visitors to this interesting scene described “four tents, all 
on one street, a barrel of water or whisky under a tree, and a pot, on 
a pole over a fire. Under a tree a type-sticker had his case before 
him and was at work on the first number of the new paper, and 
within a frame, without a board on side or roof, was the editor’s desk 
and sanctum.”!1_ When these same visitors returned a little later 


10. Jotham Meeker, p. 126, and pp. 41-42. 


11. Boynton and Mason, A Journey Through Kansas, with Sketches of Nebraska (Cin- 
cinnati, 1855), pp. 28-24. 
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from a short journey into Kansas, the editor had removed his office 
from under the elm tree to “the corner of Broadway and the levee,” 
where, with the exception of Fort Leavenworth, there was probably 
not another house on either side for forty miles. 

Adams was a mild-mannered person, a printer rather than an 
editor, and his paper at first was colorless enough, although repre- 
senting the proslavery cause. For the first six issues Adams was in 
partnership with William J. Osborn. Then General Lucien J. Eastin 
became a partner in the publishing enterprise in place of Osborn, and 
under the firm of Eastin & Adams the Kansas Weekly Herald began 
to emit editorial fire. 

Leavenworth was the fifth site of printing in Kansas, although the 
first under territorial conditions. The second location of a press in 
the new territory was at Kickapoo, about seven miles from Leaven- 
worth. Here A. B. Hazzard and a man named Sexton started the 
second proslavery paper, the Kansas Pioneer, in November of 1854. 
This press seems to have had the distinction of printing the earliest 
known official document connected with the territorial history of 
Kansas. This was a broadside list of the officers and members of 
both houses of the legislative assembly, which convened at a place 
called Pawnee on July 2, 1855, and a few days later moved to the 
Shawnee Manual Labor School, a Methodist establishment not far 
from the Baptist mission where Meeker had first labored. John T. 
Brady, of the Manual Labor School, was chosen as public printer by 
the assembly, but such printing as he did not send to Saint Louis 
seems to have been executed at Kickapoo. 

Hazzard in all probability was also the printer of the opinion of 
Samuel D. Lecompte, chief justice, concurred in by Rush Elmore, 
associate justice, of the territorial supreme court, concerning the 
validity of the acts of the legislative assembly. This is a pamphlet 
of nine printed pages, with the imprint “Shawnee M. L. S.: J. T. 
Brady, 1855.” The New York Public Library has a copy of each of 
these rarities. 

At first, the proslavery party had everything its own way. It 
could find plenty of sympathizers just across the border in Missouri, 
while the free-state adherents had to make long journeys to reach 
Kansas. The legislative assembly of July, 1855, known to history as 
the “Bogus Legislature,” had been chosen largely with the help of 
bands of determined Missourians who had moved into Kansas for 
the purpose. The free-state settlers ignored its enactments and in 
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the following winter organized their own “government” at Topeka, 
much to the embarrassment of the authorities at Washington. And 
in a very short time the first free-state newspapers appeared. The 
first of these, and the third newspaper in territorial Kansas, was the 
Herald of Freedom, established at Lawrence by George Washington 
Brown on January 3, 1855. This was the paper for which Jotham 
Meeker had entered his subscription two months before its first ap- 
pearance. 

There were three entries in the race to become the first free-state 
paper in Kansas. These were Brown’s Herald of Freedom, the Kan- 
sas Free State, by Josiah Miller and Robert G. Elliott, and the Kan- 
sas Tribune, by John Speer. All three had independently fixed on 
the new settlement at Lawrence as their goal, and Brown’s paper 
won by a lead of only about one week. Brown was the editor and 
publisher of the Courier at Conneautville, Pennsylvania. As early 
as March, 1854, he published in the Courier an announcement of his 
intention to go to Kansas and start a newspaper. A little later he 
procured the backing of the newly organized Massachusetts Emi- 
grant Aid Company, which widely advertised the proposed new 
paper at Lawrence, where the company’s first settlement was to be 
made. The prospectus of the Herald of Freedom was published in 
the Courier in July, 1854, and on September 21 Brown printed at 
Conneautville the first number, with the date line “Wakarusa, Kan- 
sas Territory, October 21, 1854.” Twenty-one thousand copies of 
this issue were widely circulated. Soon after its issue, Brown started 
west with a party of about three hundred prospective settlers, in- 
cluding a printing crew of seven persons. In his outfit Brown had a 
newly purchased press. 

Difficulties of transportation delayed the arrival of Brown’s party 
until December. In the meantime, the name of the proposed settle- 
ment had been changed from Wakarusa to Lawrence. With the aid 
of the Emigrant Aid Company’s sawmill, a building for the news- 
paper plant was completed about the first of January, 1855. The 
first issue of the Herald of Freedom at Lawrence appeared on Jan- 
uary 3, although it was dated January 6.'” 

Josiah Miller had decided upon establishing a newspaper in Kan- 

12. Contemporary evidence abundantly establishes the priority of the Herald of Freedom 
over the other two papers at Lawrence, in spite of claims to the contrary. The evidence is 
conclusively set forth in Flint’s Journalism in Territorial Kansas, Pe. 49-54. I am much 
indebted to this searching and ——_ essay for many details of early Kansas newspaper 
history. Much of a account of the events at Lawrence in phone 1855, is based on 


personal interviews with Robert Eiiote and with William Miller, a brother of Josiah Miller, 
in the summer and fall of 1915. 


De aelibides Gabe. 
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sas at about the same time that Brown did. He had already visited 
the region in April, 1854, and when the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
passed he formed a partnership with Robert Gaston Elliott, then a 
school teacher in Tennessee, and returned to Kansas, deciding upon 
Wyandott as the place in which to locate. Elliott was to procure 
materials and follow, but was delayed by difficulties of transporta- 
tion. We have seen how Miller, in the hope of hurrying matters, 
had visited Jotham Meeker, but finding his press too small did not 
buy it. Elliott finally arrived, with a press bought in Cincinnati and 
type and paper procured in Saint Louis, but the partners could not 
get a suitable location at Wyandott and so moved on to Lawrence. 
Refused assistance there by the Emigrant Aid Company because of 
its arrangement with Brown, Miller and Elliott had some difficulty in 
getting a building, but finally were able to begin installing their 
equipment in an unfinished shack which had been intended as a 
dwelling. Neither Elliott nor Miller were printers, so we must as- 
sume that somewhere they had procured technical assistants. When 
they started work on their initial issue of the Free State, Brown with 
his well-equipped establishment was on the ground, and also John 
Speer. 

Speer, editor and publisher of the New Era at Medina, Ohio, first 
eame to Kansas in the summer of 1854. Because his was to be a 
free-state paper, he was coldly received at Tecumseh, near Lecomp- 
ton, where he first planned to settle. He then went to Lawrence and 
prepared part of the copy for his projected Kansas Pioneer, expect- 
ing to get the printing done at the plant of the Enterprise in Kansas 
City, Missouri. But that establishment also refused to help a free- 
state publication, and so did the Herald, at Leavenworth. Speer re- 
turned to Ohio, therefore, and issued his first number there, dating it 
October 15, 1854. With his foreman, Charles Garrett, he then set 
out again for Kansas, hoping to get out his second issue before any 
other free-state paper should appear. 

It was a season of low water, and Speer, like his competitors, was 
delayed by difficulties of transportation. His load of equipment was 
put on shore near Boonville, Missouri, in November or December, 
and Speer and Garrett set out for Lawrence in light marching order, 
with “two composing sticks and a change of clothing.” Meanwhile 
the proslavery Kansas Pioneer has made its appearance at Kickapoo, 
so Speer changed the name of his projected paper to Kansas Tribune. 
At Lawrence, in order to comply with the terms of his prospectus, 
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Speer tried to arrange with Brown to get out the first issue of the 
Tribune for him, offering a partnership when his equipment should 
arrive. Brown refused, so Speer threw in his lot with Miller and 
Elliott. The Tribune was to use the matter set up for the Free State, 
with a change of heading and with a few columns of new material. 
With all their efforts, however, the Free State-Tribune combination, 
with type enough for only one side of the sheet to be printed at a 
time, was defeated in the race with Brown and his seven printers and 
big equipment. The first Free State was dated January 3, but was 
not actually on the streets of the crude settlement at Lawrence until 
a week later. : 

Following Leavenworth and Kickapoo, Lawrence was the third 
printing point in territorial Kansas. Atchison was the fourth, with 
the establishment of the Squatter Sovereign, a violently proslavery 
paper, by John H. Stringfellow and Robert 8. Kelley, on February 3, 
1855. Fifth was Topeka, where E. C. K. Garvey established the 
Kansas Freeman on July 5, 1855. Fort Scott may have been the 
sixth, but the record of the Southern Kansan is not clear whether it 
began in August, 1855, or in August, 1856. The press, brought from 
Boonville, Missouri, seems to have been actually on the ground, how- 
ever, in 1855.'* 

Topeka was the site of the free-state “government” set up in oppo- 
sition to the “bogus legislature” at Shawnee. This Topeka govern- 
ment, however, evidently refrained from putting itself on record by 
printing anything, although there was a press at Topeka as early as 
February, 1855. The first printed record of free-state politics, other 
than newspapers, seems to have been the proceedings of the terri- 
torial convention held at Big Springs on September 5 and 6, 1855. 
These proceedings were printed in a 16-page pamphlet by the Herald 
of Freedom office at Lawrence. The so-called “Topeka Constitution” 
was written in 1855, but it was not printed until 1857, when it ap- 
peared in 16-page format from the office of the Lawrence Republi- 
can, @ paper established on May 28 of that year. 

Although the proslavery partisans made the first start in Kansas 
territorial printing, they were soon outnumbered by the free-state 
printing establishments. Because the advocates of the “peculiar in- 
stitution” could not migrate and settle in Kansas without the risk of 
losing their slave property if the new state should vote itself free, 
they were at a disadvantage in point of numbers against the free- 


18. Kansas Annual Register, 1864, p. 188; Flint, pp. 600-601. 
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state settlers, who brought no embarrassing “property” with them. 
But in spite of the disparity in numbers, the struggle between the 
two factions lacked nothing in bitterness and violence, with both 
sides at fault for deeds of cruelty and ruthlessness, until after the 
close of the Civil War. Newspapers and printing plants suffered from 
violence as well as individuals and other forms of property. 

The first newspaper to suffer from violence was the Leavenworth 
Territorial Register, established July 7, 1855, by Mark W. Delahay 
and A. M. Sevier. Delahay was a delegate to the Topeka constitu- 
tional convention in the fall of that year, and while he was away a 
party of Missourians, not liking his political attitude, crossed the 
Missouri river on the ice and on December 22 ransacked the Register 
office. The press was dropped through a hole in the ice, and the type 
was distributed in the street. Five months later, following an in- 
dictment charging them with constructive treason in denying the 
legality of the territorial authorities, the plants of the Free State and 
of the Herald of Freedom were destroyed by violence on May 21, 
1856. John Speer’s Kansas Tribune escaped by having been removed 
to Topeka a short time before. The Tribune and E. C. K. Garvey’s 
Kansas Freeman, both at Topeka, were for a time the only free-state 
papers left in Kansas. 

New printing points in 1856 were Doniphan, where Thomas J. 
Key planted the proslavery Constitutionalist on May 3, and Le- 
compton, where the Union, also proslavery, was established on the 
same date by A. W. Jones and C. A. Faris. Printing materials were 
also assembled at Osawatomie by Oscar V. Dayton and Alexander 
Gardner, of New York, in the spring of 1856. But during the dis- 
turbances of that year the materials were hidden, and the projected 
Osawatomie Times did not appear. But in 1857 the tide definitely 
turned. Newspapers started in at least fifteen new locations, and 
only two of these were of the proslavery faith. In the order of their 
appearance they were as follows: 

Quindaro Chindowan: May 13, by J. M. Walden and Edmund Babb. 

Lawrence Republican: May 28, by Norman Allen and T. Dwight Thacher. 

Wyandott City Register: May, by M. W. Delahay. 

White Cloud Kansas Chief: June 4, by Solomon Miller. 

Emporia Kansas News: June 6, by Preston B. Plumb. 

Centropolis Kansas Leader: June 13, by William Austin and Elias Beard- 
sley. 
Prairie City Freeman’s Champion: June 25, by 8. 8. Prouty. 


14. This list is compiled f the “Roll Call of Newspapers in Territorial Kansas,” 
Flint, pp. 595 ff. - sins ee —— 
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Atchison Kansas Zeitung: June, by Charles F. Kob. 

Geary City Era: June, by E. H. Grand and Earle Marble. 

Elwood Advertiser: July, by John S. Fairman. 

Tecumseh Note Book: July, by 8. G. Reid (proslavery). 

Sumner Gazette: Sept. 12, by J. P. and D. D. Cone. 

Wyandott Citizen: Sept. 19, by Ephraim Abbott (revival of the Wyandott 
Register). 

Ottumwa Journal: September, by Jonathan Lyman; removed in October to 
Burlington, where it became the 

Burlington Free Press. 

Delaware Kansas Free State: revival in the fall of 1857, by R. G. Elliott, of 
the Free State destroyed at Lawrence in May, 1856. 2 

Marysville Palmetto Kansan: November, by J. E. Clardy (proslavery). 

Osawatomie Southern Kansas Herald: November, by Charles E. Griffith. 

Some of the products of the early Kansas press deserve mention, 
as they may be said to be comprised among the incunabula of terri- ; 
torial Kansas. Some of the printing done by A. B. Hazzard at Kick- 
apoo for the proslavery, or “bogus,” legislature has already been 
mentioned. In all probability, Hazzard also printed the four-page 
pamphlet containing the drastic act to punish offenses against slave : 
property passed by that legislature August 14, 1855. Other publi- 
cations of that session—the journals of the council and of the house 
of representatives, and the volume of more than a thousand pages 
containing the statutes passed—were printed in St. Louis, although 
they bear the imprint of John T. Brady, public printer, at the Shaw- 
nee Manual Labor School. 

Eastin & Adams, of Leavenworth, printed at their Herald office 
the proceedings of the Kansas Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons in an adjourned meeting at Leavenworth in July, 1856. In 
1857 there appeared two addresses to the people of the United States : 
from the two opposing parties in Kansas. The Democratic Terri- 
torial Convention, held at Lecompton on January 12, 1857, had its 
address printed in Leavenworth at the office of the Leavenworth 
Weekly Journal, a proslavery paper established about June 1, 1856, 
by 8S. 8S. Goode in partnership with a Major Wilkes of South Caro- 
lina. The Free State conyention met at Topeka on March 10, 1857, 
and its address was also issued with a Leavenworth imprint, though ; 
it is not known which office in that town had the hardihood to | 
print it. 

The journals and the laws of the second session of the territorial 
legislature, held at Lecompton in January, 1857, were issued at Le- 
eompton by R. H. Bennett, successor to John T. Brady as public 
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printer and probably associated with the office of the Lecompton 
Union, a proslavery paper established at the new temporary capital 
in May, 1856. In 1857 the imprint of Eastin & Adams, of the Leav- 
enworth Herald, again appeared on the proceedings of another meet- 
ing of the Masonic grand lodge that assembled in Leavenworth in 
October. In that year the Leavenworth Journal office printed A 
Historical Sketch and Review of the Business of the City of Leaven- 
worth—the city being then about three years old. 

The laws of the third and fourth sessions of the territorial legis- 
lative assembly have the imprint of 8. W. Driggs & Co., at Lecomp- 
ton in 1858. Driggs had established there, in July, 1857, the Na- 
tional Democrat, still another organ of the proslavery party. But 
in 1859 and thereafter the imprints of printers identified with the 
free-state sentiment come more and more to the fore. The proceed- 
ings of the Wyandott constitutional convention of July, 1859, were 
printed at Wyandott (now a part of Kansas City, Kansas) by 8. D. 
Macdonald, “Printer to the Convention.” This printer about a year 
before, in August, 1858, had begun publication of the Wyandott 
Commercial Gazette. It was under the so-called Wyandott constitu- 
tion, also printed at Wyandott in 1859, that Kansas eventually was 
admitted to the Union in 1861. The journals of the legislature of 
1859 have the imprint of J. K. Goodin, at Lawrence, and the laws 
of that session were printed at the “Herald of Freedom Steam Press,” 
the imprint showing that G. W. Brown’s paper had been quite suc- 
cessfully revived after the destruction of its plant in 1856. 

In the period before 1860, the press in what is now Kansas got no 
farther west than Junction City, which point was reached in June, 
1858, when B. H. Keyser began his Sentinel there, with George W. 
Kingsbury as printer. A line drawn from Marysville at the north, 
southward through Junction City to Cottonwood Falls, and thence 
southeast to Fort Scott, will delimit the area in which the early press 
of Kansas operated. It is noteworthy that no fewer than eight 
enterprising printers set up their presses in the small area of the 
present Doniphan county, all but one of these being free-state ad- 
vocates arriving in the years 1857-1859. This area, in the extreme 
northeastern corner of the territory, was probably more accessible to 
the free-state invasion than locations that could be reached only by 
quite extended journeying through hostile Missouri. 

This chapter on the press in Kansas may well close by taking 
leave of the old press first brought there by Jotham Meeker. After 
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Meeker’s death, the press became the property of George W. Brown, 
of the Lawrence Herald of Freedom. From Brown it passed to 8. S. 
Prouty, who used it in connection with his Freeman’s Champion, at 
Prairie City in 1857, and with his Neosho Valley Register at Bur- 
lington in 1859. Prouty sold it to 8. Weaver, who used it at Lecomp- 
ton. Thence it went to Cottonwood Falls and from there on south to 
Cowley county, where it was used at Winfield. It is also said to 
have been at Liberal, in Seward county. Next it passed into Okla- 
homa and into a period of obscurity and neglect. In the summer of 
1929 parts of an old wooden press were found in a cellar in Guymon, 
Oklahoma, and tentatively identified as belonging to the ancient 
Meeker press. Whether this actually is the press of Meeker is 
doubtful, as all accounts describe the original press as an iron press 
of the Seth Adams make. At last accounts the old press found in 
Oklahoma was the property of Mr. Giles Miller, editor of the Pan- 
handle Herald, at Guymon."* 





15. The story of the wanderings of this old press was told by 8. 8. Prouty in the Win- 
most 
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Freighting: A Big Business on the Santa Fe 
Trail 
Waker WyMAn 


“Kearny’s baggage train started a new era in plains freight- 
ing. . . . It became a matter of business, running smoothly 
along familiar channels. . . . Between the Mexican and the 
Civil Wars was its new period of life. . . .”1 


N THE fifties overland freighting became a great business, em- 
ploying a vast outlay of capital and great numbers of men and 
animals. Like a tide it rose through that decade, reaching its flood 
in the sixties. Then came the Kansas Pacific railroad, stretching 
westward from Kansas City. Overland freighting with ox teams re- 
ceded as the railroad advanced. With this ebb tide went the big 
business of freighting. 

During the last half of the decade of the forties, Independence, 
Missouri, became the best market west of St. Louis for cattle, mules, 
and wagons. Overland freighting gradually fell into fewer hands. 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, and other eastern cities continued to be pur- 
chasing places for goods. As the years of the fifties came, steamers 
ascended the Missouri beyond Independence to Westport, Kansas 
City, Ft. Leavenworth, and Atchison with goods destined for the 
New Mexican trade. From these towns caravans of prairie schooners 
pulled by ox and mule teams made the monotonous journey across 
the plains on a trail which became a wide, hard-beaten road. 

Before the fifties cargoes of calico, groceries, and leather goods 
were exchanged for specie, furs, and mules. Much of the goods went 
to Chihuahua, Mexico, some five hundred miles south of Santa Fé. 
A high ad valorem tax on goods entering Mexico as well as the flour- 
ishing market in the territory of New Mexico in which no duties 
were charged after 1852, discouraged the Chihuahua trade. The de- 
velopment of gold fields in the territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico, the flow of Americans to these areas, and the rapid Ameri- 
canization of the natives created demands for a diversified supply of 
goods. There was an “uncommonly large demand” for calicoes, 
bleached domestics, and small white hosiery. A contemporary, in 
giving a survey of the trade, commented upon the diminutive char- 


1. Frederick Logan Paxson, The Last American Frontier (N. Y., 1910), p. 67. 
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acter of the Mexican women’s feet which made small sizes neces- 
sary.2 Dealers of shoes also had to meet this requirement. But 
flour, whisky, hardware, and ammunition—packed in boxes, sacks, 
and barrels—formed the bulk of the freight. By 1860, reported this 
writer, a greater part of the specie had been drained from New 
Mexico by the demands of commerce, and mules had long since 
ceased to be of any importance as an article of exchange.’ After 
about 1858 enormous quantities of wool began to flow to Missouri in 
wagon trains many of which had heretofore returned empty. Goat 
and sheep skins were additional articles of import. In the year of 
1859 nearly 30,000 skins were imported into Missouri, selling at 
twenty-five cents each. Dry hides, some tallow, and a few furs con- 
tinued to come. Total imports in 1859 were valued at $500,000.° 

Until 1850 Independence was the principal outfitting place. In 
the first few months in 1849 traders were arriving from New Mexico. 
The frozen snow and jagged ice along the trail lacerated the feet of 
some of the mules. One train had been snowbound for three days. 
For five days the men had existed on nothing but “an ear or two of 
corn.” These instances were rare merely because the overland trains 
were few until June. At that time an observer said that there was 
a Mexican invasion. “These swarthy teamsters . . .,” he said, 
“were having a great life in breaking ‘mulos’. Many who had never 
seen a mule professed to understand ‘all about them’—, and it is 
quite amusing to see these gentlemen undertake the taming of these 
animals.” Good mules were scarce after May, and cholera was bad. 
Traders hurried out of town. Adjutant Hart, with the purpose of 
settling in Chihuahua, took machinery with him. Carriages for 
Mexican senators were dragged through the streets along with the 
caravans. The Expositor mused: “How they [the carriages] will 
delight, the belles of Mexico.” ® 

The extent of trade in 1849 is difficult to explain. Many mer- 
chants were reported to have failed in Santa Fé during the winter of 
1848. The whole country, according to one merchant, was com- 
pletely glutted and every town overstocked with goods. He be- 
lieved there were sufficient supplies for several years to come. This 


2. This excellent article, “The Great Overland Trade with New Mexico,” in the 
Missouri Republican (date not given) and was quoted in the Topeka State , October 16, 
1860. Author unknown. 

8. Ibid. 


4. Kansas City Star, April 5, 1908, found in volume 1 of Trails Clippings (Kansas State 
Historical Society), p. 187. 
5. Topeka State Record, October 16, 1860, quoting Missouri 
6. Missouri Republican, June 8, 1849; St. Louis Weekly Reveille, June 22, 1849. 
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condition was unchanged after the arrival of the caravan in the sum- 
mer of that year. William Messervy, a merchant of Santa Fé, 
warned “introducers of new goods” that they were bound to lose 
money. Calico sold in New Mexico for the cost price in St. Louis. 
The high duties levied on goods imported into Chihuahua, ranging 
from sixty per cent to thirty-three and one-third per cent, made 
freighting for that market hazardous as a profit-making enterprise. 
It was alleged that merchants lost approximately eight cents on 
every yard of cloth imported from Missouri.” 

The plains Indians caused no great trouble during the summer 
although a band of them camped on the Arkansas during most of the 
freighting season. The government gave them $1,000 worth of pres- 
ents which, perhaps, kept them in a friendly mood. Hard weather 
conditions were the most distracting elements with which freighters 
had to contend. James Browne, enroute to Santa Fé in the fall, ex- 
perienced a three-day snowstorm in the middle of November. A 
newspaper reported that the weather “was so intensely cold as to 
freeze all the oxen attached to the train, leaving the wagons standing 
in the jornada . . . [the Cimarron desert south of the Arkan- 
sas in the present state of Kansas].” A few men went for aid while 
ten or fifteen stayed with the goods all winter. In March, 1850, they 
were seen by a passing trader. Two wagons had been burned for 
fuel in the struggle for life during the winter.® 

The greatest tragedy of the year was the murder of J. M. White, 
his family, and a few of his employees. In the latter part of the 
freighting season he started to Santa Fé with thirteen wagons. Va- 
rious reports say that when some of his mules became exhausted, he 
cached a part of his goods, and pushed ahead. About 150 miles from 
Santa Fé, in the area where the Apache and Comanche had attacked 
many trains and were to attack many more, the bodies, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs, White and her youngest child, were found in a muti- 
lated condition. Merchants of Santa Fé were sufficiently aroused to 
offer $1,000 reward for the recovery of Mrs. White. The troops later 
found her, but not before her life had been taken.® 

The following year, 1850, passed without great change. Trade 
was brisk, without doubt. A fatal disease, “dry murrain,” caused 
from drinking unwholesome water, left many oxen along the trail to 

7. Missouri Republican, February 16, August 25, and September 8, 1849. 


8. Missouri Commonwealth, quoted in the Weekly Reveiile, January 21, 1850. 
at For various reports see ‘Weckly Reveille, December 9, 1849; February 11 and May 6, 
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die. The Missouri Republican believed that nearly all trains had 
lost animals. The dry season threw many wagons out of service. It 
may have been local pride that caused the Republican to remark 
that “of all the wagons taken to and from Santa Fé this year, those 
only that were manufactured in this city [St. Louis], by Mr. J. 
Murphy, have withstood all the injurious effects of the heat.” #° The 
Arkansas river was believed to have been the lowest it had ever been 
in that particular season. The Indians south of the Arkansas were 
extremely hostile. One train of Browne’s was attacked and ten 
teamsters killed. Others were robbed and pillaged. One journalist 
spoke of the “imbecility of our government [which] excites the pity 
of our own people and the contempt of our poor Indians.”™ Ft. 
Mann and an encampment on the upper Arkansas gave some protec- 
tion to the Trail north of the Arkansas. 

The removal of the army depot in 1851, from Santa Fé to Fort 
Union, caused the report that business was dull in Santa Fé. When 
one hundred and twenty-nine wagons had arrived it was believed 
that there were enough goods to last two years. A few traders went 
on south to Chihuahua. The postmaster of Santa Fé, one Mr. Mc- 
Knight, said that 549 wagons constituted the total trade for the year. 
These wagons were in trains ranging from seven to forty.” 

Since the days of the Kearny military government, merchants of 
Santa Fé had paid a license for transacting business. Much of the 
time an ad valorem tax on imports had been paid in spite of great 
protest. In 1852 the latter restriction was removed, thereby permit- 
ting free trade for practically the first time since overland commerce 
began in 1822.1* Trade with Mexico decreased because of the high 
duties levied at Paso del Norte (El Paso). The failure of crops 
along the Rio Grande prostrated trade in that region until 1854. 

Independence continued to share the overland trade with West- 
port in the early fifties..* The Republican testified in 1851 that a 
“great many wagons still depart from Independence, particularly the 
trains for New Mexico, but the town is not advancing. . . .”* 

10. Missouri Republican, September 28, 1850. 


11. Independent, June 16, 1850, quoted in Missouri Republican, June 23, 1850. 
12. _ For this my and other reports which seem to vary somewhat see the Missouri 





8, August 18, September 28, and July 8, 1850. 





18. H. H. Bancroft, yw ee and New Mezico (San Francisco, 1890), 644; De Ezecu- 
tive Documents, 84th Congress, 2d session, vol. VIII, part 4, p. 586, ser. No. 831. 

14. A clipping from the Kansas City Journal, May 22, 1905 (given in Soar Clippings, 
vol. I, p. 70, Kansas State Historical Society), quoting the Annals Bo the City of Kansas and 
of Great Plains of the West, says that in 1847 it was conceded that Kansas City fairly di- 
vided the trade with Independence. and since 1850 the former had exclusive benefit of all 
business ‘ ‘save a few wagons which were owned in Independence.” 

15. Missouri Republican, August 11, 1851. 
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The heyday of this river town was over. Westport Landing, a good 
dock a few miles west of Independence, became a popular shipping 
point. A settlement grew up around the landing. Kansas City, 
located south of the Kansas (or Kaw) river, grew up as an auxiliary 
to Westport. As late as 1859 a correspondent wrote that “nearly 
all” the trade came first to Westport and was from thence dis- 
tributed.” 7° 


The treaty of Fort Atkinson was signed with the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Apache in 1853. Good behavior, the inviolability of the 
plains traffic, and the right to establish military posts and railroad 
depots was pledged in exchange for an annual payment of $18,000 
for ten years in “strips of red calico, red blankets, red beads, copper 
kettles, butcher knives, and hatchets [but no guns].” But “irre- 
sponsible Indians and evil white men soon violated every pledge 
made.” 37 

Smallpox and Indians made freighting hazardous in 1854. In- 
solent Indians accosted many trains begging for whisky and tobacco. 
They were inveterate thieves, and this often led to casualties, but 
some traders formed bands to oppose them effectively. In some 
cases the Indians were quite as eager to trade. One old freighter be- 
lieved that bright silks attracted them as strongly as scalps. 

The year of 1855 was one of the wettest seasons in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitants. Business was poor, and money was scarce. 
Kansas was in a state of turmoil. In 1856 the passion aroused over 
the status of Kansas territory played havoc with the Santa Fé 
freighting. Trade on the Missouri river was reported dead. Some 
of the steamers went elsewhere since “passengers were few 
and freights comparatively unknown.” Westport merchants com- 
plained that they had no business. There was no demand for horses, 
cattle, or wagons. By the latter part of April only Mexican trains 
had departed for Santa Fé. A special correspondent of the New 
York Tribune wrote that the warehouse of Russell, Majors & Wad- 
dell in Leavenworth, was a reselling shop for rifles, stores, and agri- 
cultural implements which had been stolen from free-state immi- 
grants.1* Abolitionists attacked trains starting from Kansas City or 


16. Ibid., July 18, 1859. Given in a letter written from Westport, July 15, 1859. 

17. An account of the activities of Thomas Fitzpatrick in negotiating this treaty is given 

in LeRoy R. Hafen and W. J. Ghent, Broken Hand, The Life Story of Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
ca of the Mountain Men (Denver, 1981), pp. 250-255; also, see Wichita Beacon, March 
11, 1928, quoted in Trails Clippings, vol. II, p. 198. 


18. New York Tribune, July 17, 1856. 
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Westport, the two cities presumed to be proslavery in sentiment.’* 
Colonel 8. L. McKinney lost about sixty cattle and ten wagons, in- 
cluding the contents, to a band under a Captain Cutter.” Accord- 
ing to the Evening News, the men were well treated and upon release 
were given a wagon and six oxen.”4 

A dry season and begging Indians caused difficulties of a nature 
slightly less dangerous than the Abolitionists. Many wagons had 
to turn off the trail for miles to find grass for the oxen. The Repub- 
lican (August 26, 1856) believed that there was “scarcely a wagon 
train . . . butwhich .. . has to pay tribute for the sake of 
passing through [the Indian country] without . . . being killed.” 
This paper stated that each train had been compelled to give $200 or 
$300 worth of goods as bribes to the Indians. 

The Kansas Weekly Herald (Leavenworth, Kansas), proudly 
stated on August 8, 1857, that the Santa Fé trade was not “pining” 
away, but instead the trail was one great bustle for nearly 800 miles, 
“almost lined with wagons, stock, and horsemen.” Indians above 
the Arkansas were harassing beggars, demanding “ox,” “shug,” and 
“tobac” as frequently as ever before. Some traders, to show a com- 
plete lack of suspicion, did not arm their trains.2* Kansas troops 
were recalled from the frontier posts. When a great number of 
Indians surrounded J. C. Hall and his train, demanding “ox,” he 
pointed to Fort Larned in the distance. They showed their insolence, 
according to Hall, by replying “Fort! Dam! Forty men.” One of 
them stayed for a meal with the train, and was a guest of eight 
different messes without serious injury to himself.* 

The character of the trade changed in 1857.* Machinery for gold 
mines, such as crushing machines, was sent from the States. In that 
year the first American caravan loaded with wool arrived in Mis- 
souri, The previous year Mexicans had tried that business on a 
limited scale. Wool was a resource undiscovered until this year. 
Beck and Giddings, New Mexican ranchers, had driven 1,100 sheep 
overland in 1853 to make the first attempt to improve the sheep of 

19. ates of Jackson County, Missouri (St. Louis, seee), 482; <7 York Tribune, 

16, also, Wallace Law in Kansas City , March 1 0, 1905, given in 
Trails Clippings, ry 61. 
20. Kansas Weekly Herald, September 18, 1856. 
21. New York Tribune, September 16, 1856. 
22. J. C. Hall in Kansas Magazine, vol. V, p. 54. 


23. Ibid. 


24. This statement is based upon information taken from the Kansas Tribune sone 
1857 ; ey Republican, March 28, 1857; History of Jackson County, Missouri 434; 
and {Gharles P. . Deatherage, Early History of Greater Kansas City (Kansas City, 1537), 1, 
p. 4 
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the territory. Great herds had been driven to Chihuahua, and some 
to California, to be marketed for the carcasses. Now this source of 
wealth could be utilized, and empty wagons could be filled in return- 
ing from New Mexico. The importation of wool rose to unparalleled 
volume. Sheep, in being driven from the mountain valleys to the 
haciendas of the proprietors in the spring, lost much wool on the 
prickly bushes and branches through which they passed. The Kan- 
sas City Journal believed that one large herd often lost from 1,000 
to 2,000 pounds in a single drive. Shearing was unknown, but peons, 
eager to earn an extra penny, armed themselves with sacks and 
picked the wool as if it were cotton, and sold it for a trifling sum to 
freighters. Some of the proprietors offered the fleeces to the freight- 
ers if they would shear the sheep. The Journal estimated that fleeces 
could be sheared for two cents per pound, freighted to Kansas City 
for three or four cents per pound, and shipped to St. Louis for less 
than one cent. Thus it argued that the wool business gave indica- 
tion of a profitable future.” 

S. M. Hayes & Company, located on the trail at Council Grove, 
Kansas, kept a registry of those engaged in the Santa Fé trade. In 
1858 they recorded 2,440 men, 1,827 wagons, 429 horses, 15,714 oxen, 
5,316 mules, 67 carriages, and 9,608 tons of goods. They estimated 
the total capital invested at $2,627,300. If wagons were included 
the astounding sum of $3,500,000 was spent in this trade in that 
year, or enough, they said, to build 350 miles of railroad at $10,000 
per mile. The cash record of this firm showed receipts in gold and 
silver for $1,600 in one day of that busy season. Proud citizens be- 
lieved that “‘C. G.’ has a future that no other town off the Missouri 
river can ever hope to have in Kansas.” * 

An old pioneer remembered some years later that on a certain day 
in May, 1858, the entire quarter section of land at Lone Elm, Kan- 
sas, was covered with wagons. The wagons commenced to pull out 
at twelve o’clock at night and the last train did not pass him before 
four o’clock in the afternoon.** These wagons distributed goods in 
Chihuahua and the territories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Colo- 
rado.2® The legislature of New Mexico raised the license fee re- 


This resumé of the wool trade was taken from the Missouri Republican, December 17, 

1858, ‘quoted from the Kansas City Journal. 

26. These statistics are pasted in front of the copy. of John Maloy’s History of Morrie 
County, Kansas, 1820 to 1880, which. is in the Kansas State Historical Society. 

27. Kansas Historical Collections, XI, p. 457, “The Santa Fé Trail in Johnson County, 
Kansas.” A Mr. Ly gh oy an p.- Bn at the dedication of the Trail marker at 
Elm, Kansas, November 9, 1 

28. A correspondent of png issouri Republican (October 21, 1858), made this statement 
in a letter from Santa Fé, pa Be mag 22, 1858. 
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quired for merchants, which was the only source of revenue, hoping 
to liquidate a debt of nearly $10,000 in a year or so! But this did 
not materially discourage traffic on the trail, nor did the abolitionists 
who surrounded wagon trains that fall. 

Before the grass in 1858 was at any height, Westport bustled with 
business. The Westport Border Star proudly wrote that the “Mex- 
ican trains and traders are arriving daily with gold, silver, furs, pelts, 
wool. At Bernard & Co’s we see a pile of silver rocks . . . Atthe 
same place a piece of pure gold (from Mexican mines, not from 
Pike’s Peak) as large as an apple dumpling. . . .”*° The streets 
were crowded with wagon trains. “Sometimes it was difficult to 
tread one’s way across the streets on account of the blockade of 
wagons, mules, cattle, bales, boxes, etc.,” wrote a correspondent of 
the Republican. Among the exports he noticed a “patent reaper, 
and mower, a steam engine and boiler, together with all the ma- 
chinery necessary for a new flouring mill at Albuquerque.” By July 
15 the streets were again quiet, “the merchant trains having all de- 
parted, and the last hunter, peon, and greaser have left. . . .” *? 

The trade in 1859, believed one contemporary writer, had risen to 
$10,000,000 annually. Between March 1 and July 31, the Missouri 
Republican, perhaps quoting 8. M. Hayes & Company, reported that 
2,300 men, 1,970 wagons, 840 horses, 4,000 mules, 15,000 oxen, 73 
carriages, and over 1,900 tons of freight left for New Mexico. These 
figures were exclusive of gold seekers who “were too numerous to 
count,” 3 

The Civil War affected the trade to some extent. Trade from 
Kansas City and Westport practically ceased, according to W. R. 
Bernard, a merchant of Westport. Cities farther north on the river 
became safer starting places. The suspected slavery sentiment of 
Kansas City brought upon wagon trains starting from there the 
wrath of Kansas abolitionists. Wallace Law, a contemporary, said 
that trains starting from Ft. Leavenworth were never molested.** 


29. The Missouri Republican, September 8, 1858 (quoting the Independent, September 8), 
states that after the p very party had decided to cease activities for awhile the Abolition- 
ists, ‘“‘driven to extremity by hunger,” surrounded returning Santa Fé trains. William Mc- 
Kinney’s train of twenty wagons, oxen, and provisions were taken while ‘‘Bent’s and one or 
two others” close in the rear may have shared the same. One of the outward bound trains 
was afraid to leave. 

The Missouri Republican, September 1, 1858 (quoting the Kansas City Enterprise) says 
the drivers of McKinney‘s train were released since most were from northern states. 

30. Quoted in Missouri Republican, June 1, 1859. 

81. Missouri Republican, June 8, 1859. 

82. Ibid., July 18, 1859. 

83. Ibid., August 15, 1859. 

$4. Kansas City Journal, March 10, 1905, given in Trails Clippings, p. 61. 
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The State Record (Topeka) reported the largest return train of the 
season: Thirty-seven wagons extending for over a mile, bringing 
50,000 pounds of wool from New Mexico. 8. M. Hayes and Com- 
pany gave the total of the season: 2,984 men, 2,170 wagons, 464 
horses, 5,933 mules, 17,836 oxen, 76 carriages, and 80,000 tons of 
freight.** 

The wool crop of 1860 was unprecedented. One firm in Tecolati, 
New Mexico, had contracted for 150,000 fleeces. Shearing sheep had 
become quite common. Provisions were scarce in Santa Fé—flour 
sold for $14 per hundred pounds, and other articles sold in propor- 
tion. Indian hostilities continued in spite of the great hordes of men 
and beasts which poured across the continent. The race of Governor 
William Gilpin of Colorado, with a force of infantry and cavalry, 
aided in driving the Confederates out of northern New Mexico be- 
fore the arrival of the annual caravan. R. L. Duffus says that the 
Cimarron route, or the short cut across the headwaters of the Cimar- 
ron river was abandoned entirely during the war because of the fear 
of Confederates and the ever present Apache.** S. M. Hayes & 
Company reported that business was paralyzed during the iast of the 
year, but the Mexican teamsters going eastward the following spring 
had been “thick as locusts.” ** 

In 1862 the Council Grove Press reported that more than 3,000 
wagons, 618 horses, 20,812 oxen, 6,406 mules, 96 carriages, and 3,720 
men made their way over the old trail to the Southwest. The busi- 
ness had grown to amazing proportions, for now over 10,000 tons of 
freight valued at $40,000,000 constituted the cargo.** 

It was “flush times” in Council Grove in 1864. S. M. Simcox of 
that village registered the traffic of the season: 3,000 wagons, 618 
horses, 20,812 oxen, 8,046 mules, 98 carriages, 3,012 men and 15,000 
tons of merchandise.** 

The Kansas Tribune (Lawrence) complained of a great amount of 
pillaging and robbery on the trail in that year. “Bushwhackers and 


35. Topeka State Record, September 29, 1860. 

86. Robert L. Duffas, The Santa Fe Trail (London, New York, and Toronto, 1930), 
p. 247. 

87. “Innumerable small trains’ had passed through Council Grove in the latter part of 
1860, exclusive of the Pike’s Peak immigration, which, according to 8. M. Hayes, “would out- 
fit here had we the goods to outfit them.” See the Council Grove Press, July 28, 1860, and 
the Topeka State Record, July 28, 1860. The report of the eastbound traffic is given in 
Council Grove Press, April 27, 1861. 

88. Council Grove Press, June 156, 1868. 

89. These figures given by John Maloy in his History of Morris County, Kansas, 1820 to 
1880. 
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thieves have joined themselves in trains in disguise, palming them- 
selves off as belonging to these trains, for the purpose of spying out 
a good show for stealing. Then they saunter back in small squads 
and commit their depredations.” “° Colonel Milton Moore, who had 
been a Santa Fé freighter in his youth, said that after the com- 
mencement of the Indian war on the upper Arkansas in 1864, cara- 
vans were not permitted to proceed west of Fort Larned unless they 
were in groups of one hundred men or more.** 

The plains Indians were on the warpath in 1865. H. W. Jones 
says that they attacked every train that crossed the plains. His 
train proceeded through the Indian country in two columns side by 
side. When they started from Fort Larned 1,000 wagons made up 
the enormous train. An escort of troops accompanied them from 
Fort Dodge to Bent’s Fort, but did not prevent Indian attacks. 
C. H. Whittington wrote to the Emporia News that the following 
had crossed the Osage bridge at 142 creek between May 12 and July 
12, 1865: 1,188 wagons, 2,692 men, 736 horses, 2,904 mules, 15,855 
oxen, 56 carriages, and 10,489,200 pounds of freight.** 

On February 28, 1856, Fort Riley and Fort Larned were desig- 
nated by the military department of Missouri as the rendezvous for 
trains for New Mexico. Trains were compelled to organize for de- 
fense, arm themselves properly, and submit to the regulations laid 
down by the captain of the train, before they would be permitted to 
enter the Indian country. No train consisting of less than twenty 
wagons and thirty armed men was allowed to leave the forts. 

Colonel J. F. Meline toured the plains with a troop of cavalry in 
1866. His journal records that he passed great numbers of ox teams. 
For the season he estimated that between 5,000 and 6,000 would pass 
over the trail. “The trains are remarkable,” he wrote, “each wagon 
team consisting of ten yokes of fine oxen, selected and arranged not 
only for drawing but for pictorial effect, in sets of twenty, either all 
black, all white, all spotted or otherwise marked uniformly.” 

In that eventful year the Kansas Pacific railroad pushed west- 
ward. Where ox teams were once counted by the thousands, regret- 
fully said the Junction City Union (August, 1867), “the shriek of 

40. Kansas Tribune, March 24, 1864. 

41. Kansas City Journal-Post, September 6, 1925. 


42. John Maloy, op. cit. 
48. Raymond Welty in his Western Army Frontier, 1860-1870 (Doctor's Thesis, Uni- 





versity of lowa, 1924), appendix IV, pp. 892-897, gives Pope’s military order No. 27, 
issued from the Headquarters of the Department of Missouri, Ot. Louis, Missouri, February 22, 
1866. His reference is Senate t D 40th Congress, 1st session, pp. 2-4, 


ser. No. 1808. 
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the iron horse has silenced the lowing of the panting ox and the old 
trail looks desolate.” Hordes of cattle began to pour from the ranges 
of Texas to be shipped eastward over the Kansas Pacific. Trade 
continued from the end of the rails. In 1873 Las Animas, Colo- 
rado, was the “Kansas City” of a decade before. The old and the 
new were in a death conflict. Destiny settled down on the Old Trail. 
The ox team made way for the iron horse, and with the ox team went 
a big business. In the decade of 1860-1870, the number of oxen de- 
creased forty-one per cent in the United States. This industry of 
supplying the traders with cattle had enriched the country adjacent 
to the Missouri. Before the Mexican War, and hence before the rise 
of the big business of freighting, the people of New Mexico could 
buy but a few articles for consumption. Sugar and coffee to them 
were practically unknown. Calico had sold for fifty cents per yard, 
which was more than most women could earn in a week. A cloth of 
hairy wool had been used but “even this could not conceal the grace 
that had survived the wreck of so many noble gifts.” Indians gave 
way to white men as had the Mexicans. The commissioner of Indian 
affairs said that it was of no regret that so much of the United States 
had been wrested from the original inhabitants and “made the happy 
abode of an enlightened and Christian people.” The Indian and the 
“bullwhacker,” soldiers of a receding and an advancing frontier, 
were but the workers at a “vast roaring loom on which was woven 
the fabric of modern America.” 











The First Day’s Battle at Hickory Point 


From the Diary and Reminiscenses of Samuel James Reader 
Edited by Georazs A. Roor 
I. Intropuction. 


AMUEL JAMES READER was born in the village of Green- 
field, now Coal Center, Pennsylvania, January 25, 1836. He 
was the son of Francis Reader and Catherine James. His mother 
died when he was four months old, leaving him and his sister Eliza, 
aged two years, in the care of their aunt, Miss Eliza James. In 1841 
they removed to La Harpe, a frontier town in western Illinois, where 
in 1843 Miss James married James M. Cole. Mr. Reader attended 
school in La Harpe until he was sixteen. For a time he worked on a 
farm and later in a stone quarry near Hillsgrove, sixteen miles from 
La Harpe. 

On May 10, 1855, the family started for Kansas Territory in a 
covered wagon. By the middle of June they were located on the 
farm near Indianola, north of Topeka, where Mr. Reader resided 
until his death. On December 17, 1867, he was married at La Harpe, 
Illinois, to Miss Elizabeth Smith. They had three children, a daugh- 
ter who died at sixteen, a second daughter Elizabeth, who still lives, 
and a son who died in infancy. Mrs, Reader died March 30, 1898. 
After her death Mr. Reader spent most of the winter months with his 
daughter in Topeka. He died September 15, 1914. 

Samuel Reader’s unique contribution to Kansas history was a 
diary which he began when he was thirteen years old and in which 
he wrote every day to the end of his life. Despite his meager school- 
ing he constantly improved an active and observant mind by reading 
and study. He taught himself the Pittman shorthand system and 
acquired a reading knowledge of French. In some places his diary 
is a strange mixture of shorthand, French and abbreviated English. 
It is illustrated throughout with marginal and full-page sketches, 
many in water colors. During his later years he wrote his “Remi- 
niscences,” based upon the diary. The volumes of the diary and a 
copy of the reminiscences are among the prized possessions in the 
manuscript collections of the Kansas State Historical Society, to 
which they were given by his daughter, Miss Elizabeth Reader, who 
now lives in San Diego, California. 


(28) 
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Mr. Reader observed and experienced much of the Kansas Terri- 
torial conflict. He was a free-state sympathizer. The community 
centering at Indianola was largely proslavery. Mr. Reader was by 
nature a pacifist and for the most part avoided the clashes that often 
stirred the neighborhood. He became, however, a member of the Sec- 
ond Kansas State Militia and participated in the first day’s fight at 
Hickory Point. During the Civil War, in 1864 when the Price Raid 
threatened Kansas, he joined the Topeka contingent that was thrown 
into the defense. He was captured in the Battle of the Big Blue, but 
later escaped while being taken as a prisoner to Texas. This ended 
his military service, for after recovering from the effects of this ex- 
perience he returned to the farm. 

The battle of Hickory Point occurred on September 13 and 14, 
1856, and was one of the many collisions between the free-state and 
proslavery forces. Gov. John W. Geary had just arrived in the 
territory, and had issued his proclamation ordering all armed forces 
to disband. Gen. James H. Lane was at or near Topeka and did not 
hear of the order to disperse. With a small party of men he was 
about to start out towards Holton when he was met by messengers 
from the neighborhood of Osawkie, who informed him that proslav- 
ery men were committing outrages in the vicinity, that Grasshopper 
Falls was burned, and that it was their intention to burn other free- 
state towns and drive the citizens from the country. Lane marched 
to Osawkie at once, where his force was recruited from the free-state 
settlers near there. Learning that a large party of proslavery men 
was at Hickory Point, Lane marched his men to that place. The 
proslavery men were under command of Capt. H. A. Lowe, and in- 
cluded about forty South Carolinians. 

Hickory Point consisted of a few buildings on the Ft. Leaven- 
worth-Ft. Riley military road and the Atchison-Topeka stage road. 
Its location was five and one-half miles north of the present Oska- 
loosa and about twenty-eight miles northeast of Topeka. 


II. Entries From tHe Diary: SepremBer 8 To 20, 1856. 


[In the following extract from the diary the words which were written in 
shorthand are indicated by small capitals, stars appearing where shorthand 
characters were undecipherable; the words which were written in French are 
italicized. An explanation of some of the abbreviations and names follows: 
Jenner, Dr. Thomas Jenner; Fouts, J. W. Fouts; Captain Whipple, alias of 
Aaron D. Stevens; C., James M. Cole; Mc, Robert McNown; E, Eugene Cole; 
Cole and Doc, James M. Cole and Dr. M. A. Campdoras; Milne, David Milne; 
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Young, George L. Young; Kemp, Kemp Ferguson; T-a, Topeka; La, nickname 
for Eliza Reader; B. R’s, Border Ruffians; Pepper box, Allen revolver, 7-shot, 
commonly dubbed a “pepper box”; I-a, Indianola; Peter, Peter Fiederling; 
H. P., Hickory Point; Mrs. F. & Kemp, Mrs. Ferguson and Kemp Ferguson; 
Col. Harvey, Col. James A. Harvey.] 

September, 1856. 

Monday.8 Cloudy. KANSAS MUST BE FREE. 70° I no go 
to war. God for me. I to Jenner’s. Dr. bad wounds. Sore. Went 
to Drs. maison. T. Jenner got me a little nitric acid. I to the spring 
at Fouts. Saw Stevens, Moffat, Capt. Whipple and Dennis. Came 
home C.to Mestrial P.M. Itocuarm. fenced my stack. E put 
acid dans son den. It dident smoke like a tar kiln, as old Alley said 
it would. I beat hens. [Cotxzeanp Docuome.] ...... Milne 
and Mc here. He on bail. A pRUNKEN TIME. Cohee jumped INTO 
creek the morn WE WERE there. He has moved to Topeka. 

Tues 9 Warm Coon agreeably. Mowrne crass. I To My CLAIM. 
Gor A FEW STONE PuT SOME PLUMS TO Dry. CAME HOME. P. M. 
MapE MY AX HANDLE. COLE MOWING. MILNE HERE PUT UP HIS 
HORSES AND WENT ON FOR COLE TO TOWN ‘TOPEKA BOYS WENT BY. 
Cote HOME THEY PLUNDERED Youna(?) . . . or $1200. Lzrr 
Muune’s because Mrs. M. said they were free state. Osawkie was 
PLUNDERED hier. Wells went on Kemp’s horse To cet Fulton’s au 
riviere, but lost his own. COLE TO GO OVER TOMORROW FOR THEM. 
THER. WAS 92° TODAY. 

Mercredi 10 Clair; le soir passe. Chaud. Ther. 75° I took team 
drew all my rails &c. 4 load and the stones. Got wood. Came 
home. Sprinkly, cleared. C. and Kemp to T-a. Len and Johnny 
left Inpranota. Good. P.M. C home. Got horse. A boy took it 
of Holls. Farnsworth I auzss. C. to town. I to my claim. Got 
plums. Warm. Milne here at night. Dr. better. La milked Kaw 
cow. 

Thurs. 11. I put plums to dry. C. to town to head wet bucket. 
Tuer. etais 47°. Warm, clear. Town quiet. Free (?) topay. P. M. 
mowed. Jenner here. His horse gone. I to claim, cut a board tree 
with new ax. Home. Another gang In Town. Plundered Fulton. 
C. saved Milne. Got un chapeau. Buck sick. Mrs. Milne here. 
Fulton has taken his horse. 

Frid. 12. Clear. Kittens play. C. and I mowed. Jenner and 
others here. Went to river, for horse; met Co. Shook hands with 
Lane. Home. P. M. Hot. Mowed. Milne here. B.Rs To Be at 
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Calhoun. C to T-a. I to town. Paper. C. et Penfield here. T-a 
boys to go to Lane. I to Papans. Helped THem cross 30 of them. 
Came on in wagons. 

Sat 13. Got to O[zawkie] after sun up. Gen. Lane there. Ate at 
houses* Started to H. P. [Hickory Point.] Fisher let me ride old 
grey horse. 11. Got to H. P. They will fight. Fired some. We 
retreated to O. 3 of our horses and 1 man wounded. Several B.Rs 
killed; horses &c. Ate watermelons. 8 or 9 started home for fear of 
U. S., the Gov. &c. I will buy a pepper box $6. Got home late. 
Sleepy and tired but full of glory. 

(*Captain Bainter I guess. Yes.) 

Sund 14 Read Ate melons. Young Kemp and others to Ta for 
help to get horses of Fulton &c. P. M. I wrote got nuts. Kemp 
Furgeson here. 12 men from I-a. I sick at night. Vomirep. THER. 
92. hot windy 

Mond 15 Feel better. Windy coon & agreeable. I read. P. M. 
Fulton’s going to Ia [Indianola]. Got corn. C. to town. I there. 
Got socks 30 caps 10. Dua up my money [and] Toox out $20. 


Warm .. . Peter here. He wants to fight. Wells drunk. 
THER 92. 
Tvuespay 16 Crear. Warm. Wrote... . last nigut. Soon 


BE WINTER. AWFUL. WE DREW ONE load of hay. Winpy. I puta 
BETTER LOCK ON MY pistol; fired 2 Times Shoots well. P.M. THeEr 
92 Hot. MeN. here. Will turn out to fight. Got nuts. 

Wepnespay, 17 Clear. Warm. Winpy. I To my cLamm. CuTa 
HOLE IN MY HOUSE FOR CHIMNEY. Bruno WANTS TO cuT HAY. Came 
home. P.M. I made some chimney. A hard N. W. rain. Fisher 
and a fellow were here; left his gun. Col. Harvey and Lawrence 
boys drove out B. Rs. from H. P. last Sund. Cold. N. 

Jeudi 18. Warm. I made chimney all day. Went to Young’s. 
Paper. A letter to E. rrom 8S. ONE TO ME FROM pere. Gov. troops 
at T-a taking us boys. 

Frid 19. We drew 2 loads hay. Warm. My glass gone, I think. 
Bon p—n pie. P.M. Drew other load; all in. cors To Johnsons. 

‘ Dr. quite sick. Got nuts. 

Sat. 20. I to claim. Make cuimney vp to plates. Chiens avec 
mot. Buck cross. C. drew stone from Kemps, and melons. P. M. 
I with C. for stone. Got nuts. Mrs. F. & Kemp came with us. I 
took them to ferry to get Nell [mare]. Fine stone from Kemp’s. 
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III. REMINISCENCES. 


On September 12 Mr. Cole? and I were mowing grass south of 
Indianola. At 10 a.m. Thomas Jenner* and others came to us and 
reported that his (Jenner’s) horse had been “pressed” into military 
service in the “free-state army,” by his having been mistaken for 
a proslavery horse. Our assistance was asked in recovering the 
animal. We dropped our scythes and all started for Topeka. 

When we reached the Kaw river we saw a body of mounted men 
who had just crossed at Papan’s ferry.2 They were all armed and 
equipped and evidently on the warpath. 

“There is Lane!” cried my uncle, pointing to a man riding a 
cream-colored or “clay-bank” horse. When we met, my uncle, who 
was well acquainted with the general, explained to him our neigh- 
bor’s trouble in regard to his horse. In the meantime I was looking 
at the redoubtable chief with great curiosity. 

He was a medium-sized, dark-complexioned man, rather thin of 
face, clean-shaven jaw and chin, and wore a short, black mustache. 
His eyes seemed dark (what could be seen of them through their 
half-closed lids), giving them a rather searching expression. The 
nose was a little irregular in outline; the chin firm and shapely. On 
the whole he was a harsh-featured, severe-looking man. There was 
nothing about him to indicate his rank. His wool hat was gray and 
coarse. He wore a dark-blue flannel overshirt, and his side arms 
were a Colt’s revolver and a large butcher knife. 

As we were about to separate Mr. Cole said: “General, this is my 
nephew, Reader.” 

General Lane gave me a penetrating glance as he leaned from his 


1, Joseph M. Cole, uncle of Samuel J. Reader. 


2. Dr. Jacob F. Jenner was born in the Kingdom of Wurtemburg, Germany, January 16, 
1828. He came to America with his parents in ng ~ ons in Vandenburg county, In 
After completing his school studies he took up the mendldine of © sasdioel olliegs as 
St. Louis, Mo., a, he was graduated. He came to yy in 1855, settling near Topeka 
or a took part in some of the early struggles in the territory. In 1857 he 
married Mary J. Bradshaw. They were aon ng of five children. Dr. Jenner moved to 
Grantville and later to St. Marys. 

8. Papan’s ferry was located at the west end of a large island in the Kansas river at 
Topeka, west os the Kansas avenue bridge of later days, the south terminal being at the foot 
of Western avenue. Giles’ Thirty Years in T » 1886, pages 16 and 17, says: “The 
first ferry that is known to have been established on the Kansas ri river, however, was that by 
Joseph and Ahcan Papan, in 1842, at the precise site of Topeka. At that time the south 
bank of the river was four or five hundred feet farther to the north than at present, and 
the Papan’s dwelling house was near the bank. During the great flood of 1844" their house 
was carried away, as well as their ferry boats, and when the waters subsided they found the 
site of their home to have become an island, a portion of which still remains above the bri 


It was several years before the Papans reéstablished themselves, but their ferry was pop 
ae” {Within the past forty or fifty years, this island has again become past 
of the land on the south side of the river.) . . “the mili road from Leavenworth 


to Santa Fé lay across that stream via Papan’s ferry, to the west of Burnett’s mound, crossed 
the Wakarusa near the site of Auburn, and bore away to the quatbuesl. a 
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saddle with the murmured words, “I’m happy to make your ac- 
quaintance,” or something of the kind, and our hands clasped for 
the first and only time. I felt it an honor to have shaken hands with 
Jim Lane. Seeing him for the first time, I perhaps involuntarily 
invested him with heroic attributes. He was immensely popular 
with the “free-state boys”; they made themselves hoarse hurrahing 
for him, and I might have done so myself, had I been of an ex- 
citable temperament. 

I also saw Whipple. He was Colonel Whipple* now, and he car- 
ried a bugle on which he sounded a call. Then came the command, 
“Second regiment, fall in!” The men mounted, and the gallant 
band with Lane at its head took the road toward Fort Leavenworth. 
Many of my former comrades were in the regiment and I was press- 
ingly invited to go along. But I could not; they were all mounted 
men and I had no horse. So I regretfully returned home to the 
humdrum of ordinary life. 

In the afternoon we began mowing grass again, when David 
Milne® came to us in haste and reported that a band of border ruf- 
fians were marching on Calhoun, our county seat. This, if true, 
would be a serious matter. My uncle threw down his scythe and 
started for Topeka as soon as possible, while I returned to the 
house to await events. 

Our neighborhood was badly stirred up. Only three days before 

4. Captain Charles Whipple, whose real name was Aaron Dwight Stevens, was born at 
Lisbon, Conn., March 15, 1831. He was a son of Capt. Aaron Stevens, of Norwich, Conn. 
He resided in the vicinity of his birth until about 1845, when he left for Boston where he 
the Mexican campaign, and on coming out was honorably discharged. On returning home, he 


remained there until 1851, when he enlisted as a bugler in a United States Dragoon regiment, 
commanded by Col. E. V. Sumner, being drafted to the west at once. He served in western 





he was courtmartialed and sentenced to be shot. On application to the President this sen- 
tence was commuted te three years hard labor, with ball and chain attached to the ankle, 
He served the government in this way till early in January, 1856, when he deserted and con- 
cealed himself among Delaware Indians on the Kaw river. He remained with them about 


state cause, assuming his mother’s name and being known as “Charlies Whipple.” He filed 
on a preémption claim in Shawnee county. During the spring of 1856, Whipple organized 
several mounted companies which were formed into the Second Regiment of Free-state volun- 
teers. Later he joined John Brown’s command, and during the fight at Harper's Ferry, was 
dangerously wounded while bearing a flag of truce. He recovered from this, and on March 16, 
1860, was hung for his participation in the Harper’s Ferry affair. 

5. David Milne, a Scotchman, who located at Indianola and built a small half-log shanty 
in 1854, which he operated for a time as the Milne Hotel. This early hotel later became 
the Clinton Hotel, 


3—1266 
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a party of free-state men visited Indianola® and took from the most 
rabid proslavery citizens their arms and military stores, together 
with sundry articles claimed to be contraband of war. The whisky 
was emptied into the street. I had no hand in it, and whether the 
act was justifiable or not is not for me to say. It was called a 
reprisal. Osawkie’ had taken a dose of the same kind of medicine 
only the day before (on the 8th). But it was claimed that our 
ruthless enemies did far worse; besides plundering they added “fire 
and sword,” and numberless outrages on free-state men. 

Toward night my uncle returned, and his first words were: “Sam, 
there is going to be a battle to-morrow—do you want to go with the 
Topeka boys?” 

Boy like, I was only too eager to be off, but I met with strong 
opposition on the part of the women of the family. My sister was 
determined I should not go, and when all arguments failed she hid 
my gun. But I searched until I found it, and soon had my blanket, 
powderhorn and ammunition pouch gathered together. 

General Lane had sent Guilford Dudley*® back for reinforcements 
with orders to join him at Osawkie by sunrise next morning. The 
journey was to be made in wagons, and the party would not leave 
Topeka until some time after dark. I started on foot for the ferry 
and reached it in less than an hour. No one was there; I wrapped 
my blanket around me and sat down on a log to wait. Hours 
seemed to pass, and no sign of Dudley or his party. The moon 


6. yd was laid out in November, 1854, by John F. Baker, we F. McMeekin 
George H. Perrin. It was situated at the crossing of Soldier Creek, a mile and a half 
from pees ferry, on ~ road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Ril The land for the 
from Louis Vieux, a Pottawatomie-French hal alf-breed » who operated 
a ferry at this point, The first public sale of town lots was on June 27, 1855. fe good frame 
hotel, the Clinton House, and other were ted, and during the next year or two 
the town attained quite a degree of prosperity. During the '60s the town was gradually over- 
shadowed by its neighbor, Topeka, and began declining and later disappeared. The last re- 
maining +—3 on this once flourishing village, that of the old hotel, was used in later 
years as a 
7. Osawkie is the oldest town » Jefferson county. The first settlement was made in the 
spring of 1854 by W. F. and G. Dyer, who erected a store and started a trading ranch 
on the old mili freight road. The Dyers were soon joined by Wm. H. and O. B. Tebbs, 
and later by R. McCauslin and Morris 8 . — in 1855 a town was laid out by 
these pean, | and when the county was organised became the county seat. A large hotel 
was erected at a cost of many hone yong ef o dollars, and for a time the town grew rapidly. 
In 1858 the tH seat was removed to joosa, hen we which had been on the decline 
for several months, now entirely -< SI and was deserted by nearly all its residents. 
after the removal of the ouunty seat the large hotel was burned down. In later years, after 
the surrounding country was settled, the town became a quiet little country village. 
8. Guilford Dudley was born at Bath, N. Y., in 1835. He came to Kansas in 1855, 
settling for a os at Lawrence, then locating at Topeka, where he engaged in the real- estate 
and also opened a hotel. During the territorial troubles he enrolled himself with 
the free-state forces and took an “active part. In 1859 he was clerk of the territorial legis- 
lature, city clerk in 1861, and in 1862 was appointed adjutant of Kansas. In 1869 he 
started a bank, with which he was connected for more than irty years. He was a farmer 
and | wns 8 houses of fine stock. He was president of the Crosby Roller Milling 
oO zy ¢ which he was princi; owner. was married at T: June 5, 1867, 
to Samantha V. Otis. He died at T. April 14, 1905. — 
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climbed high and I had almost lost hope when I heard a rumble of 
wheels coming up the river from the direction of Topeka. It stopped 
at the landing opposite. 

“Bring over the boat!” shouted a voice. 

The ferryman’s house was near at hand, but I found it impossible 
to arouse him to a sense of his duty; he only grunted. I returned 
to the landing and reported. 

“Bring the skiff, and we’ll man the boat ourselves!” they called. 
I crossed to them in the skiff, not without great difficulty, as I knew 
nothing of the management of a boat. Sometimes I was pulling 
upstream, sometimes down, and I finally reached shore a long 
way below the landing. 

Four or five men returned with me, and we manned the old flat- 
boat. It was attached to a rope stretched across the river, and we 
used poles to propel it. In about an hour we had the whole party 
on the north bank of the river. It consisted of about thirty men 
and three or four wagons, which were in charge of Quartermaster 
Chas. A. Sexton.* I went to him and asked for transportation which 
I considered I had fully earned. He answered briefly, “Climb into 
one of those wagons.” 

He and Dudley were horseback, as were also, I think, several 
other men; the rest of us rode in the wagons. We left the river after 
midnight. Osawkie lay eighteen miles northeast from our starting 
point. The roads were good and dry and the night was warm and 
still. At break of day we were on the open prairie a few miles from 
our destination. 

“We would have been crossing the Kaw river about this time if 
it hadn’t been for you,” said Dudley, as he rode alongside the wagon 
in which I sat. 

Guilford Dudley was then a beardless youth, younger than my- 
self, and a typical free-state soldier; ardent in his enthusiasm for 
our cause, and having a gayety that dispensed cheerfulness on all 
sides. Charley Sexton was a different type of soldier; cool, sedate 
and taciturn, he might well have been compared to one of Oliver 
Cromwell’s “Ironside Puritans.” Between these two extremes, we 
had with us men smarting under intolerable wrongs visited upon 

9. Charles A. Sexton was one of the pioneers of Shawnee county, and took an active part 
in the affairs of the early days. A Topeka city directory of 1868 lists him as engaged in the 


and stationery business. During the latter 70’s he was pro =< of a “racket” store. 
direetory of 1880 lists him as a minister, pastor of the Methodist church ; 


Radges’ 

and for 1883-'84 as proprietor of a Faith Cure establishment, and publisher of Good Tidings. 
In 1887-’88 he was operating a broom factory. Later he was engaged in a small job printing 
establishment. His death is said to have occurred some years since. 
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them by the proslavery faction, others actuated by a restless love of 
adventure, and, I fear, a very few, by mercenary motives. In the 
same wagon with me was a man who had been captured at Indianola 
a few weeks before, on the charge of not having a clear title to the 
horse he rode. He claimed to be innocent, and he may have been. 
I did not see him, but was told that some of the proslavery men in 
town proposed hanging him on general principles. However, cooler 
heads prevailed and he was taken to Osawkie and put at hard labor 
in a blacksmith’s shop. Here he remained until the 8th of Septem- 
ber, when he was released during the raid. Whether he had had any 
previous political sentiments or not, he now developed into a zealous 
free-state man, but I could see that the men generally stood aloof 
from him. During the night he must have gathered from what I said 
that I was from Indianola, and at the first light of dawn he scanned 
my face with great curiosity ; probably to see if I were not one of his 
former would-be executioners. 

The sun had risen as we reached the high ground west of the 
Grasshopper [now the Delaware], and the little town of Osawkie 
could be seen nestling on its banks. Guilford Dudley pointed toward 
it and cried out, “O—saw—kee! Oh, how we sacked it!” 

General Lane and his command were waiting for us, and we were 
sent to different free-state houses for breakfast. Boyd and I got a 
very good one at Captain Bainter’s..° While we were eating the 
captain came in and hastily buckled on his revolver and bowie knife. 
His wife looked anxious and distressed, but seemed resigned to the 
situation. 

It was not long before we were on our way to Hickory Point, 
which was some fifteen miles nearly due east of Osawkie on the 
military road. The cavalry was in advance, the infantry in wagons 
next, and perhaps a baggage wagon or two in the rear. We had a 
number of recruits from the surrounding neighborhood, and it was 
estimated that we had about a hundred and fifty men all told; some 
said more, some said less. 

When we had gone about half the distance a man named Fisher 
whom I knew very well, rode up and proposed that I should take 


10. Got Bebssin Bainter wen one of tho pinews of Jefferson county, and took a 
e was 


ing of Osawkie and with Lane at Hick Point the day before the battle. captured 
later with ‘other free-state men and was, ia o ton, where he was tried and. sen- 
tenced years in penitentiary. He got out on a and that fall elected 
free-state sheriff of Jefferson county. vin trouble with. the ed umes Sea 
been a yt hy et t on that ac- 
count. later life was unevent and he was a eh Te comand tote 
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his horse and he take my place in the wagon as a mutual rest. I 
consented, and the exchange was made. The horse was a large gray 
with a remarkably prominent spine and a general lack of flesh. 
Fisher assured me that the noble beast had carried General Lane 
from the “States” into Kansas; that some.of the boys had presented 
the general with the clay-bank he was then riding, and the gray 
had become the common property of the regiment. 

There was an old quilt strapped to his back but no saddle. I 
soon found it impossible to make him go faster than a very slow 
trot. His walk was uncomfortable; his trot was agony, and my 
feet soon felt as if two flatirons were suspended from them. Some of 
the boys bantered me; advising that I lose no time in “pressing” a 
saddle as soon as “we met the enemy and they were ours.” I had 
made a bad bargain, but was obliged to make the best of it. 

About one mile from Hickory Point we stopped at a farmhouse 
for water. The man who lived there was “all right on the goose,” 
or at least a sympathizer of the proslavery party. After I had 
taken a drink of water from a barrel standing in the yard, I noticed 
a lot of our men standing at the door of the cabin. I joined them, 
and looking in, saw General Lane slowly pacing to and fro across 
the room. Colonel Whipple and some others of our party were 
seated near the door. Lane had just about finished telling some 
tale of atrocity said to have been committed by the border ruffians. 
His listener was a young lady seated near the door of an inner 
room, where other members of the family could be seen. Then to 
show the other side of the picture, the general told her what chival- 
rous, kindly, nice boys we were in comparison, but still the lady 
seemed incredulous. She happened to mention that she was a school 
teacher, when Lane promptly offered to assist her in finding a 
school. 

“What is your name?” she asked. Lane glanced inquiringly at 
Whipple. 

“Tell her! Tell her!” laughed the colonel, in his boisterous, hearty 
way. General Lane turned to the young woman, and said very 
quietly and impressively: 

“My name is Lane.” 

“What?” she asked. “You are James H. Lane?” Lane bowed. 
“Well,” she continued after a slight pause, “as I am not personally 
acquainted with General Lane you must excuse me for doubting 
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your identity.” There was a general laugh. Whipple fairly shouted, 
and Lane looked very sheepish. 

Just then some one in the yard called out: 

“What are we waiting here for?—let’s be going.” It certainly 
did not seem judicious from a military point of view to stop and 
chat with the neighbors on the eve of a battle. 

Some people living in the neighborhood had told us by this time 
that the Kickapoo Rangers," some fifty strong, were at Hickory 
Point. (A man named Boydson [Nathaniel Boydston?] who was 
one of them, has since told me their number was eighty-five.) -We 
were soon on the road again and toward midday reached the brow 
of the hill overlooking Hickory Point from the west. 

It could not be called a town, as it consisted only of a double 
log house, of very respectable size for those days, a log blacksmith’s 
shop and a few sheds and outbuildings. They were on the north 
side of the road nearly at the bottom of the hill, and just west of 
a small stream of water which had a general course from south to 
north. A few stunted trees and bushes fringed its banks south of 
the road, while to the north of the house quite a cluster of trees 
could be seen. The shop was west of the house and on somewhat 
higher ground. About 100 yards further up the hill was a slight 
elevation or “bench,” which partly hid the buildings from our sta- 
tion at the top. We could see nearly all of the shop, but only the 
roof and upper part of the house. A man named Charly Har[d]t*? 
lived there in 1855; afterwards a Mr. Lowe owned or occupied it. 

From where we stood we had a magnificent view of the surround- 
ing country. We could see the military road after it crossed the 
stream, winding its way up the opposite slope and appearing on the 
crests of successive ridges until lost in the distance to the east. 


11. wa ond Thats History of Leavenworth County, Kansas, 320 says: “The term 
‘Kickapoo was & name quite early applied to the northern division of the territorial 
militia of the Territory of Kansas. numbered the way from two to three hundred 
men. The majority of these men were of proslavery inclination and their officers were all pro- 
slavery leaders. A great many of the ruffian acts o territorial days were committed by parties 
of these men under the guid and d of their radicai rs. David R. Atchison, 
es See See. S00 6 eee eae se anes San ons them on 





@ body May’ 21, 1856: “Boys, Pada - Ry 4 r. This “day 
we have entered Lawrence wi i, ag: Borg tie day Tam a Kickapg Ranger, This hy 

ionist a gun. And now, boys, we will go in again with our highly honor- 
able Jones, and test the strength of that Free State hote yh yt --4,4— 


rifle, she is no longer worthy of respect. Trample her under your feet as you 
If one man or women dare stand before you, blow them to hell with a chunk of cold lead.” 


12. Charles Hardt settled at Hickory Point in June, 1854, on the government road from 
Fort Leavenworth to Fort Riley, and started a trading house. Hardt’s —_ * — designated 
as a voting place in the election of March 30, 1855. In June, 1856, Capt. H. A. Lowe be- 
came owner of Hickory Point, and was in possession at the time of the battle. 
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General Lane soon made his dispositions for attack. The cavalry 
were formed to the south of the road. They crossed the stream and 
occupied an elevation about four hundred yards southeast of Hick- 
ory Point. I think Captain Mitchell was in command of this party. 

As my steed seemed hardly in fighting trim I tied him to one of 
the wagons and fell in with the infantry that was just being formed 
in line across and to the left of the road. Our formation was one 
rank and we had at least fifty men. We were commanded by Cap- 
tain Creitz,2* who was a stranger to me. He worked pretty hard 
in getting his men properly placed and “dressed up,” for some of 
our new recruits were very “raw.” “No crowding,” was frequently 
added to the military commands. At last we were in some kind of 
shape, and stood at “order arms.” 

We had all sorts of guns; perhaps not more than one-third of our 
force had Sharp’s rifles. Kickapoo Stevens was armed with a 
Hall’s breech-loading rifle, and there were a good many condemned 
United States rifles and muskets. The rest of us were armed with 
sporting rifles and shotguns. 

We were now all ready for the work before us. The sensations 
and emotions of soldiers waiting for the signal that may possibly 
mean death, are as various, perhaps, as the temperaments of the 
men themselves. For myself I felt almost as if it were a dream, 
and this feeling of unreality benumbed a latent dread of possible 
wounds and death. While a sense of duty and a natural curiosity 
to participate in actual battle; pride and the fear of ridicule and 
disgrace, all contributed in keeping me at my post. 

General Lane was in the saddle less than thirty yards from where 
I stood, and by his side was the sturdy Whipple and other officers. 
There was a short consultation, then a horseman left the group 
carrying a white handkerchief tied to a ramrod. He galloped down 
the hill waving his flag as he went. We saw two or three men on 
foot coming to meet him from the direction of the shop. They 
walked deliberately, and met our messenger near the rising ground. 
The conference was very brief, and when he returned I heard him 
say to the general: “The leader of the gang read your summons and 
returned it with these words, ‘Take this dirty paper back to 





18. Captain William F. Creitz, was one of the pioneers of Calhoun (now Jackson) county, 
arriving there in 1856. He took an active part in the territorial troubles in that section. He 
erected the first house on the townsite of Holton. 
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’ (I think the name given was Colonel Harvey), ‘and tell 
him we will fight him and all the hireling cutthroats and assassins he 
can bring against us.’ ” 

I heard afterwards that Lane simply demanded unconditional sur- 
render, stating that resistance would be useless against our force, 
which he claimed to be 1,500. Evidently he had not signed the 
paper; why, I never learned. 

I heard the bearer of the flag say to a comrade: “I was glad 
enough to leave those fellows. The leader was a bullet-headed, 
vicious looking ruffian, and I didn’t think myself safe even under 
the flag of truce.” 

“Look!” cried some one, “there goes one of their men now.” Some 
five hundred yards to our left we saw a man on foot with a gun on 
his shoulder, walking briskly in the direction of Hickory Point. A 
young man named Shepherd left the cavalry line and dashed past 
out front to engage the Ranger in single combat. 

The attention of the entire command was enlisted. With silent, 
thrilling interest we watched every movement of the actors in this 
possible tragedy. We could almost imagine ourselves back in the 
days of chivalry, as Shepherd, like a gallant. knight, urged his horse 
to its utmost speed across the slope, and rapidly neared his man. 

The footman saw his pursuer, and changing the direction of his 
course a little to the north, ran with great swiftness toward the trees 
and bushes on the creek. He had too much of a start to be cut off, 


14. James A. Harvey arrived in Kansas in August, 1856, at the head of a company of 
seventy-six emigrants fitted out in Chicago in June of that year. A written statement of 
Harvey's, found in the Hyatt manuscripts in the Historical Society, gives his as twenty- 
nine, and married. Johnson's History of Anderson County, Kansas, states that he ye a sol- 
dier in the Mexican War. While at Iowa Point, on his way into the Territory, he was 
elected captain of his company. He and his party arrived at Topeka on August 13, twenty 

of his men having dropped out by the way. Troubles having broken out afresh in the 

and his men were actively engaged in fighting from the time of their 
On reachi ee Se oe Sees to Ea and assist in its protection, 
made colonel of the Third Pree-sate it. He took part in the siege and cap- 
of Fort Titus, Douglas county, August 16, a coe Early in September he took part 
in an expedition es Easton, Leavenworth count; 11, 1856, he surprised 
and captured roslavery camp on Slough Fg Mt ALY Two days later 
his company had o fight with ~ a R... forces under Lowe and Robertson, at Hickory’ Point, 
the battle be place on an upper branch of Little Slough creek, in the southeast corner 
of ,_ township 8, 19, six miles due north o Oskaloosa, the proslavery forces 
+t after a six hours fight. After the battle, and “while his men were in the vicinity 
they were surrounded by Uni States troops under Col. P. St. George Cooke, arrested and 
disarmed, and marched to Lecompton, where they BF FN. fy dy On 
being liberated, Harvey and his men made their way to Lawrence where they arrived penniless 
and stranded in dead of winter. Thadd Hyatt, president of the National Kansas Com- 
mittee, seeking relief for these unemployed men, ~e_ 3 a colony and led them to Anderson 
where a town called Hyattville was started, Harvey being one of the trustees 
the new ven Pog Mr. Hyatt provided tools, poe aol implements and subsistence for 
colonists who at once set to work erecti nyo erg hy 
the most part of that winter. = was the first settlement in Anderson county. Harvey 
lived on a —y A at this place, and died there during the year 1858. Hiyeteville ‘began de- 
during the gold rush to Pike’s Peak in 1859, and a few years later had 
sword of Colonel Titus, captured during the taking of his fort, and a South Carolina 
» captured during the Slough Creek fight, are in the museum of the State Historical 
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but Shepherd succeeded in getting within less than one hundred 
yards of the Ranger. He then suddenly reined up his horse, quickly 
dismounted and took deliberate aim at the fugitive. As the man saw 
Shepherd about to fire, he stooped as he ran, so as to almost resemble 
a four-footed beast. I could not help mentally wishing he would not 
be hit—it looked cold-blooded and cruel. The white puff of smoke 
came, the report of the rifle followed—but the human target ran on! 
If hurt the man was not disabled, and in a few moments he dis- 
appeared from view. 

“Well!” exclaimed one of the men, “that’s the first time I ever 
saw a man chased and shot at, like a wolf.” 

But the spectacle was not ended. We saw Shepherd insert a fresh 
cartridge in his breech-loader, swing himself into the saddle, and ride 
rapidly in the direction of the rising ground near the shop. When he 
reached it and was in full view of the enemy, he suddenly checked 
his horse, took a rapid aim and fired. As he wheeled around and put 
spurs to his horse, a scattering volley came from the buildings. 
Shepherd swayed in his saddle from side to side, while his horse 
galloped zigzag back and forth across the road as he ran in our 
direction. 

“There—he’s shot!” cried one. 

“Yes, he’s falling from his horse,” said another. “He’ll keep his 
seat!” “He’ll come out all right!” was heard from all sides, as the 
rider straightened himself up and urged his horse up the hill. As he 
neared us, Colonel Whipple rode forward and met him. They were 
both laughing when they reached our position. Shepherd was un- 
hurt; his pretense of being wounded was a ruse to induce the Rangers 
to cease firing. There was a reckless daring in the whole perform- 
ance that was captivating, and the praise of Shepherd’s gallantry 
was heard on all sides. General Lane himself was hardly more 
popular for the hour. 

Captain Creitz stepped to our front. “Attention, Company!” All 
eyes were directed toward him. “Right shoulder—shift arms.” He 
glanced along our motley line, then with a sweep of the arm in the 
direction of our foe, he shouted the single word: “March!” 

The line moved forward down the slope, Creitz in advance. His 
coat was thrown aside, his vest was open in front, and he wore but a 
single suspender. He was intending us to assault those log buildings, 
but we had advanced less than fifty paces when the order was given 
to halt; I think by Lane himself. Creitz looked disappointed. Just 
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then an elderly man rushed up to him and exclaimed: “Captain, we 
can’t take those houses with the number of men we have—it will be 
little better than murder to try; I live here and know how strongly 
the houses are built.” The man’s face was twitching with excite- 
ment as he spoke. Creitz answered not a word. 

General Lane and his staff rode up near our right flank. “Try 
them with your Sharp’s rifles!” he called out. Creitz cautioned us 
to fire with no other guns. This left me out of the game entirely. 

The man who had been released at Osawkie stood second from me 
to the right. He stepped out in front, dropped on one knee, took 
careful aim and fired. But the ball fell short; we could see where it 
struck the ground by the rising dust. Two men who stood at my 
left now walked out some two or three paces in front. One rested 
his rifle over the other’s shoulder and fired, and again the ball fell 
short of the mark. Some one remarked that “Sharp’s rifles were not 
what they were cracked up to be.” A man near General Lane dis- 
mounted and came over to us. He was likely an expert marksman. 
A carbine was put in his hands. He fired offhand; this time no dust 
was seen, and we knew the bullet had reached the mark or passed 
beyond. 

In the meantime a cracking fire extended along our entire infantry 
line. Some of the balls struck the ground, but the shooting seemed 
better than at first. I think there was little or no firing from the 
cavalry line. Now and then we could see a puff of smoke from our 
flanking party on the other side of the stream and hear the distant 
sound of the shots. 

At last the enemy was awakened. I was looking at the shop when 
I saw a tiny, circular cloud of white smoke appear; then in the road 
some thirty paces in front of our line a sudden dash of dust was 
seen, followed by a fearfully wicked whiz, that came buzzing over 
our heads like a monster hornet. Our line recoiled a few paces for 
ten or fifteen feet on either side of the diabolical sound. I was not 
in the slightest danger, as the glancing bullet sped some dozen feet 
to my right, but I must acknowledge taking several backward steps. 
At the stern command of our captain we all dressed up into line 
again, and there was no more dodging. 

The enemy’s fire was very deliberate, but their shooting seemed 
better than our own. None of us were hit, however. Their bullets 
generally passed over our heads with a clean-cut “zip,” that was far 
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less unpleasant than the nerve-shaking whiz of the introductory one. 
We were learning to “face the music.” 

I wanted to take a shot myself. I either saw or fancied I saw some 
of our men firing with muskets, and I had noticed some spare arms 
in the wagon where I had tied my horse. Without considering what 
a breach of discipline I would be committing, I left the line and went 
back to the wagons. Among the arms was an old United States 
musket which I eagerly seized upon. 

“That gun won’t go off,” explained a man who appeared to be in 
charge of the wagon. “Your own gun will serve you better.” I re- 
turned to my place at the front; not the slightest notice was taken of 
my absence or return. 

The rangers had now ceased firing altogether. They were either 
sparing of their ammunition or took this course to challenge us to 
advance. On our side we were wasting good powder and lead against 
the log walls that concealed our foe. Our own fire soon slackened 
and then died out completely. It was a regular deadlock; what next? 

A small group of men were collected about General Lane. “We 
can drive them out, but we should lose too many men,” he said. “We 
must wait another day and get artillery.” 

Preparations were now made for the infantry to withdraw. Con- 
sidering our military experience it was done with considerable grace 
and precision. Captain Creitz faced us to the right. We were in 
Indian file, and at the word “March!” we stepped out marching by 
the right flank toward the south. Hardly had we gone a dozen paces 
when the command, “File right!” turned our file-leader sharply at 
right angles to the west. Some twenty paces were covered, when the 
same command was repeated, and the head of the file turned to the 
north. About the same distance was traversed when the command, 
“File left!” turned our file-leader to the west, and in a moment more 
were were out of sight of the enemy behind the ridge. 

We broke ranks when we reached the wagons, and most of the men 
got in and started for Osawkie, where, I understood, we were to go 
into camp for the night. The season was dry, and I think there was 
no water for the horses nearer than the Grasshopper. 

In the meantime our flanking party, that was posted across the 
creek, returned and joined the main body of cavalry on the ridge. 
Charley Lenhart was with them and may have been in command. 
The mounted men remained in nearly their original position over- 
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looking Hickory Point, and acting as a rear guard to cover our re- 
treat. 

Fisher was gone and I found that the gray horse was committed 
to my care again. After adjusting the quilt over his bony struc- 
ture as well as I could, I climbed on. I was hardly seated when I 
heard a rifle shot from the cavalry line on the ridge. There was a 
small group of mounted men to the left and rear of it, and I joined 
them. The only one whom I knew was Dr. Geo. A. Cutler,’® a 
very youthful looking man but no doubt a good surgeon. The 
buildings were hidden from our position by the crest of the hill-in 
front of us. 

There came another shot from the line; then another and still 
another. Then a brisk scattering fire that increased to quite a hot 
engagement. There was no sparing of ammunition now, and soon 
a thin veil of smoke gave the farther end of the line quite a hazy 
appearance. Most of the men fired from their horses, especially 
such as had Sharp’s rifles, but some dismounted on account of their 
horses being restive, or for greater ease in loading. Some of the 
horses were held just behind the line. I could hear the sound of 
shots from the direction of Hickory Point, accompanied at inter- 
vals by fierce yells. A young fellow near me remarked: 

“Our men must be hitting them the way they holler.” It was 
not that; it was the embryo Southern war cry or “Rebel yell,” after- 
wards heard on so many battlefields. Our line fought in silence so 
far as cheering was concerned. 

The scene was in the highest degree inspiring. It was a battle. 

15. Dr. George A. Cutler was born in Nashville, Tenn. December 25, 1832. He was 
a graduate of the University —— , Came ¢ of New Yo York a rt. 1858, and shortly 
afterwards moved to Gentry eae ey and commenced p Upon the 

of the Kansas-Nebraska bill he novel to Kansas, settling at pry we Fy which was then 


laid out. He took an active part in the free-state st In the spring of 1855 he 
was selected as the free-state candidate for the territorial legislature, being opposed by Dr. 
Gov 


Reeder sent him a certificate o He was next elected a member of the constitutional 
convention which met at T October 22, 1855. Being a member of the Topeka Town 
Company, at the close of the convention he decided to make Topeka his home. He was 
elected auditor under the T movement, and reélected again in 1857. In the spring of 
1859 he, with others, @ new town at the junction of the Cottonwood and Neosho, 





in what was then Breckenridge county. He was elected to the first —— legislature from 
the counties of Osage, Breckenridge and Coffey. He was PP by P Lincoln as 
United States — agent to the Creeks. He helped organize the Indian its for the 
Union service. He later resigned from the Indian service and removed to Texas, 
and founded the Sherman Patriot. He later founded the Red River Journal and the Dallas 
Daily Commercial. He was the originator of the Texas Press Association, and was one of its 
founders, and its president in 1878. Dr. Cutler was in every battle ‘(with possibly two or 
three exceptions) ought on Kansas soil. He was married at —— in February, 1857, to 
Miss Hattie A. Tuttle, fp Tat AF Teo, He married later Miss 
Fannie J. Dougherty, by whom he had three children. Cutler later removed to Gueda 
Soci, Damen cochtge where in Go encty O0's be condgeed a dren’ cron practiced his 
profession, and was postmaster. He later removed to California, where he was living about 
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But a rear view cannot compare with what may be seen in front, 
I was just kicking up my old Rozinante intending to ride up to thé 
left of the firing party, and at least see what the enemy looked 
like, when I saw a man leave the line and ride toward us at full 
speed. Blood was trickling down his face, and I saw that the outer 
angle of one of his eyebrows was shot away. The ball had appar- 
ently glanced from the bone but had cut the skin and flesh com- 
pletely from it. He rode up to Doctor Cutler and demanded his 
attention. The doctor tied a bandage over the hurt so as to leave 
one eye uncovered. The man was either naturally gruff or the pain 
of his wound made him crabbed, for he gave me a very short answer 
when I addressed a question to him, coupled with an ugly expletive. 
But he had true grit, for instead of remaining in the rear, he re- 
mounted and dashed back in the midst of the fray. 

Immediately after another man joined us from the front; he was 
not hurt. He looked to be well up in years, and was probably one 
of our recruits from the neighborhood. As he rode up he exclaimed 
vehemently. 

“T’ll swear, if a dozen bullets didn’t come within a foot of my 
head!” and added as if in excuse, as he called our attention to the 
gun he carried, “I couldn’t do a particle of good out there, so I 
thought I’d better leave.” 

This made me think that I myself would be out of place if I 
rode out on the ridge; my own company was gone, and my presence 
would be utterly useless as my rifle had a range of only 150 yards. 
For a brief space I halted between two opinions, and when I at last 
determined to ride forward I found it was too late—the firing had 
slackened and died out. It had lasted but a few moments. 

The rear guard fell back from the crest of the hill and came into 
the road. There seemed to be no hurry, and of course no pursuit 
was now apprehended. I gathered from what was said that the 
Rangers had left their cover and fought us until our fire drove them 
back to the shelter of the buildings. It was supposed that their loss 
amounted to half a dozen or more in killed and wounded. There 
was no one killed on our side and the man I had seen was the only 
one wounded. (He was an Irishman, judging from his brogue.) 
Three horses were hurt, one of them fatally. 

We soon resumed our backward march. It was very hot for the 
time of year—for several days the thermometer had been over 
ninety degrees in the shade. There had been no water on the field, 
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and I was suffering fearfully with thirst. We made a short halt at 
the Evans house, but I got no water there. But I succeeded in get- 
ting Fisher on the old war horse and took my place in the wagon, 
to my great relief and comfort. 

When we were within a few miles of Osawkie our wagon stopped 
at a settler’s cabin for water. General Lane was there, talking to 
a very fine looking old lady who was at the door. He had evidently 
been telling her about our skirmish, for as we drove up I heard her 
inquire how many men the enemy had lost in the affair. 

“Six or seven,” replied the general promptly. “None of our men 
were killed, and we had only one wounded; here he comes,” added 
Lane, as the Irishman and several companions rode up and halted 
near by. 

“The poor fellow!” exclaimed the lady. “Oh, sir, won’t you come 
and have some bread and butter?—The general is going to have 
some.” 

But the wounded hero answered curtly, “No, mum.” He then 
said something to a comrade in a low voice. The other produced 
a flask filled with some kind of amber-colored liquid. The Irishman 
took off his bandage, poured some of the contents in the hollow 
of his hand, bent down his head and applied it to his wound. After 
thoroughly rubbing it in, he put the flask to his lips and allowed 
quite a quantity of the remedy to run down his throat. Was it the 
popular cure for snake-bite? It looked like it. 

We reached Osawkie rather late in the afternoon, and went into 
camp west of the Grasshopper.’® We were close to the town and on 
the north side of the main road. A little further north of us was 
an enclosure on a hillside. Fisher came to me and reported that 
there were “lots of watermelons up there,” and added that the pro- 
prietor was a good free-state man and was willing we should help 
ourselves. The patch contained four or five melons less by the time 
we were through with it. Many thanks to the “good free-state 
man,” for we were nearly famished. A good supper of slapjacks 
and bacon still further revived us, and we were soon in the best of 
spirits. As a matter of course our conversation was principally 
“war talk.” We fully discussed the incidents of the day and the 
probabilities of success of our intended attack in the morning. 

General Lane had his headquarters in a house just east of our 
camp and close to the road. It was here that I first saw Charley 


16. Now called Delaware river. 
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Lenhart** to know who he was, and it came about in this way. 
Lenhart was leaning against the side of the house smoking a cigar 
when a young man the boys nicknamed “Brick” came around the 
corner, much exhilarated by stimulants. He was complaining bit- 
terly that some one had accused him of having shown the “white 
feather.” 

“Charley Lenhart!” he cried, “you know I didn’t act the coward in 
the fight to-day.” Lenhart assured him that he certainly had not, 
but “Brick” was not satisfied with his words of approval. 

“I’m a brick molder of Topeka,” he went on excitedly, “and I’ll 
whip any man in the regiment who says I’m a coward. Why, I can 
whip the whole ——- —— regiment, if you only come down to the 
reality of the thing!” 

At the name “Lenhart,” I took a good look at the possessor of that 
renowned cognomen. Instead of a dark, fierce-eyed frontiersman, I 
saw a slender young man with an indolent, inoffensive manner that 
I could hardly reconcile with his reputation as a daring, reckless, 
fighting man. 

Brick went to Captain Mitchell and different ones in camp, all the 
time loudly and profanely declaring his ability to whip the entire 
regiment if the reality could be tested. 

“Put that man under arrest!” cried Lane in thundering tones, as 
he suddenly appeared on the scene. “What, is the whole camp to be 
kept in an uproar by one man?” 

As he was seized, Brick once more cried out, “I could whip the 
whole ——- —— regiment!”” He was pulled down on his back and 
held by two stout men, but still he raised his head and shouted, “If 
you only come down to the reality of the thing!” 

Night came and I was looking for a suitable place to spread my 
blanket, when a rumor crept in among us that to-morrow’s battle 
was “off.” Governor Geary was “up and doing,” the terrible United 
States dragoons were to take the field, and we would have two ene- 
mies to fight instead of one. We still felt a respect for the soldiers 
of our country, even when they appeared in the guise of active 
enemies and oppressors. We were already denounced by the pro- 

17. Charley Lenhart came to Kansas in the spring of 1855, from Iowa. He was then 
eighteen or nineteen years old. He began work on the Herald of Freedom as a printer. He 
was in the Wakarusa war in the fall of 1855, and took an active part in free-state activities 
later. In 1856 he allied himself with the Lane and Brown factions. From this time on very 
little is known about him. He was of a reckless, adventurous nature, ardently free-state, and 
ready to fight for the cause at any time. It was reported that he was shot under the walls 


of the prison at Charleston, Va., where he was reconnoitering with a view of effecting the 
escape of Captain John Brown. 
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slavery administration as traitors and outlaws, and an armed con- 
flict with the federal troops would have proved our utter ruin. 

(I was told long afterwards that Governor Geary sent word to 
Lane on this Saturday evening, requesting him to disband his men, 
as our presence as an armed force embarrassed him in the discharge 
of his official duties.) 

Lane immediately sent a messenger to Colonel Harvey at Law- 
rence, countermanding the order for a field gun and reinforcements; 
sent the infantry back to Topeka, and started himself for Nebraska 
with the mounted men the same night. We were in the wagons ready 
to start about eight or nine o’clock in the evening. The general came 
out to us and gave us a few words at parting. He ended by saying, 
“T’ll give you a chance at them some other time.” It is unnecessary 
to say that this promise was never fulfilled. It was the last time I 
ever saw Whipple and Mitchell and many of my comrades, for I 
never bore arms in the free-state cause again. 

With our backs a second time to the foe, we pursued our dreary, 
sleepy way back to Topeka. Save for the dull rumble of the wheels 
and the driver’s voice urging on his team, a cheerless silence pre- 
vailed. Several times we were halted and formed in line to repel 
some fancied attack. They were all groundless alarms, but they 
served to awaken us for the time being. It was almost impossible to 
keep my eyes open, and several times I narrowly escaped falling 
from the wagon. 

I reached home about two or three o’clock the next morning, and a 
few moments afterwards was lost in the oblivion of sleep, deep and 
dreamless. It was needed, for in little less than thirty hours I had 
been transported a distance of seventy miles and had witnessed that 
most exciting of all human events, an armed conflict. 

Sunday, Sept. 14, 1856. The day was far advanced when I awoke 
It was warm and clear, with some breeze. On this day was fought 
what I have generally called, “The second day’s battle of Hickory 
Point.” Colonel Harvey attacked the Rangers with musketry and 
artillery, but failed’* to dislodge them. After some loss on both 
sides he withdrew, and nearly all of his command were afterwards 
captured by the United States troops. 

This is a matter of history and is well known, but I have yet to 
learn that any written account whatever exists of our own attack on 
the day before, and it is for this reason that I have written out these 


18. Error. The Rangers were forced to surrender after a six hours’ fight. 
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additional details. It has been my aim to state nothing but the facts 
that came under my own personal observation. It may contain 
some errors, for the memory is often a little treacherous after a 
lapse of forty years. My diary of 1856 is not voluminous, but it 
gives all the dates and main incidents, and can be relied upon as 
correct so far as it goes. 

As a private soldier I knew nothing of the plans and motives of 
our leaders. They were brave men and may have been able, but 
they certainly proved to be unfortunate. General Lane’s friends 
called him a clear-headed, heroic champion of our cause; his enemies 
the reverse. He was and still is, a puzzle. Perhaps there was no one 
who came in personal contact with him who was not swayed more or 
less by his subtle influence. Some of that influence lingers with me 
still, and there is a secret pleasure in the knowledge that I was one 
of “Jim Lane’s boys.” 

But to a cool, dispassionate judgment this Hickory Point affair 
yields him little credit. It was a series of abortive attempts culmi- 
nating in an unfortunate blunder that left Colonel Harvey to fight 
and suffer defeat alone. On the other hand, had Lane disregarded 
Governor Geary’s request and gained a victory at Hickory Point, 
would our cause have been advanced? The nation was seething, and 
a successful battle might have acted like a spark to a powder maga- 
sine, and precipitated our Civil War four years too soon. Most likely 
all was ordered for the best. For it was ballots and not bullets that 
finally freed Kansas from the threatened curse of African slavery. 
JaNvuARY 25, 1896. 


















The Military Post as a Factor in the Frontier 
Defense of Kansas, 1865-1869 


Marvin H. Garrrecp 


HE name “fort” is perhaps a misnomer when applied to the 

military posts of the western frontier during the sixties. No 
huge, grim structure of defense which usually is associated with the 
name fort was ever erected on the western border. Nor did the 
western fort usually possess a stockade or blockhouse for defensive 
purposes. Officers’ quarters, soldiers’ barracks, stables, military 
storehouses and headquarters buildings, grouped around a trim pa- 
rade ground, constituted the frontier fort. While no doubt a dis- 
appointment to many of its critics the military post of the Middle 
West admirably fulfilled the purposes for which it was constructed, 
i. e., the keeping open of lines of travel and communication and the 
protection of outlying settlements. 

Forts were located without any definite prearranged plan. A mili- 
tary necessity for a post at a certain point determined that the post 
should be there established! During the Civil War and in the 
period immediately following, increased Indian activity on the plains 
caused an expansion in the total number of frontier posts. In 1860 
there were seventy-three army posts on the frontier, four located in 
Kansas. These forts had an average garrison of 180 men. By 1864 
the number of forts had increased to 101. Kansas, in the meantime, 
had had its quota raised to five. In 1867 the American frontier 
possessed 116 posts with an average of 212 men per post. This was 
the high mark in frontier garrisons. By 1870 the number of posts 
had decreased to 111 with an average garrison of 205 men.? 

Army forts were of two types: The permanent fort, and the tem- 
porary outpost or camp. The former was built as a definite protec- 
tion to some route of travel or communication and was in service 
for years, whereas the latter usually was operated for only a few 
weeks or months as military needs determined. 

The first military post in Kansas, Cantonment Martin, was estab- 
lished in 1818 when Kansas was nothing but an unknown portion of 
the Louisiana Territory. The cantonment, or military camp, came 

ymond L. Welty, “The Army Fort of the Frontier,” North Dakota Historical Quar- 


1. Ra 
terly, v. Il, No. 3, p. 155. 
2. Ibid., 156-157. 
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into existence as a base of supplies for Major Stephen H. Long’s 
engineering expedition of 1819-’20. It was located on Cow Island in 
the Missouri river within the bounds of the present Atchison county, 
Kansas. 

Major Long and his explorers reached Cantonment Martin, August 
18, 1819, on the Western Engineer, the first steamboat to go up the 
Missouri river. Before leaving Cow Island for his famous scientific 
journey into the Rocky Mountains, Major Long held a peace pow- 
wow with thirteen Osages and 161 Kanzas Indians. The Kanzas or 
Kaws as they were later called, admitted depredations against the 
soldiers but promised to be peaceful in the future. White Plume, 
ancestor of Vice President Charles Curtis, was one of the Kaw chiefs 
who signed the agreement. 

Cantonment Martin was occupied until Long’s expedition re- 
turned in October, 1820. The camp was then abandoned until 1826 
when it was temporarily occupied by the First United States In- 
fantry and called Camp Croghan. No buildings remained on the 
island in 1832 due to numerous destructive floods of the Missouri. 
The island was not occupied again until the Civil War. On June 3, 
1861, members of the First Kansas Volunteers used it as a base of 
operations against the Confederate town of Iatan, which lay opposite 
on the Missouri side of the river.® 

Nearly all the permanent military establishments within the state 
of Kansas were built to serve as guardians of the great highways to 
Colorado and New Mexico. The Santa Fe trail was defended by 
three of these: Forts Zarah, Larned, and Dodge; while Forts Riley, 


8. Authority for the statements concerning Cantonment Martin comes from the following 
sources : 


Andreas, A. T., History of Kansas, pp. 53, 54, 59. 
Remsburg, George J., Atchison County Clippings, v. 1, pp. 8, 15, 28, 48, 69, 70, 


92, 192. 

Adams, F. G., “The Kansas Indians,"”" Kansas Historical Collections, v. 1, pp. 280- 
285, 287, 289, 297- 299, 301. 

wx: " John C., “Survey of Kansas Indian Lands,”’ Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 4, p. 308. 
burg, George J., “Isle au Vache,”” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 8, pp. 
436-442. 

Chappell, Phil E., “A History of the Missouri River,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 9, pp. 277, 278, 309, 312. 

Adams, Zu, and Root, George A., Historic Locations in Kansas, with map, Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. ’9, pp. 565, 576. 

Montgomery, Mrs. Frank C., and Root, George A., compilers, ‘ = Treaties and 

ils Affecting ’ Kansas Historical Collections, v. 16, p. 748. 

nate, , * & ‘The Osage Treaty of 1865,’ ’ Kansas Historical Collections, v. 17, 
p. 6 

ee William B., “The Pioneer Soldiers of Missouri, Kansas and Iowa. History 
of Cantonment Martin and Council Bluffs,” unpublished manuscript in Kansas His- 
torical Society. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., , Barly Western Travels, Mazimilian, v. 22, pp. 265, 256. 

Long, Major Stephen a ” Account of an Expedition from Pitteburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, Performed in the ‘+ + 1819 and '20, Compiled by Edwin James, v. 1, 
pe. 110- -118, 136, 187, 141; v. 2, p. 821, 824, 825. Apx. pt. 1, pp. 14, 15; pt. 2, 
Pp 
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Harker, Hays and Wallace stood guard over the Smoky Hill route 
to Denver. Fort Leavenworth, father of all the Kansas military 
posts, stood at the head of both these famous trails, in addition to 
being connected with the Platte trail to California and Oregon. Of 
the major forts, Fort Scott alone remained aloof from the busy 
thoroughfares to the West. 

Kansas was defended during the sixties by two types of forts; the 
U. 8. army posts of both classes, garrisoned by army regulars, and 
the local defensive fort which sprang up to meet some sectional emer- 
gency and was usually garrisoned by state militia, although some- 
times merely by local settlers.. A map of Kansas in 1868 indicated 
eight United States army posts within the boundaries of Kansas.‘ 
A ninth, Fort Wallace, was also in service although not shown on the 
map. The following United States army posts were denoted: Fort 
Leavenworth in Leavenworth county, Fort Scott in Bourbon county, 
Fort Riley in Riley county [now in Geary county], Fort Ellsworth 
(Harker) in Ellsworth county, Fort Zarah in Barton county, Fort 
Larned in Pawnee county, Fort Hays in Ellis county and Downers 
Station in Trego county. The last was a temporary outpost; the 
first seven were permanent structures. 

To give a clear notion of the extent of frontier defense in pioneer 
Kansas it is necessary to do more than merely name the United 
States army posts. To do justice to the subject not only must each 
of these major military defenses be located and a brief history of 
each given, but mention must be made of the more important tempo- 
rary camps or stations of the regular army as well as the local fort- 
resses of the settlers. It would also be illogical to overlook those 
army posts located adjacent to but outside of Kansas. These ma- 
terially aided in the state’s defense. The following study, therefore, 
will concern itself with each class of fortifications in the order 
named: (1) Permanent United States army forts in Kansas; (2) 
temporary United States army camps or stations in Kansas; (3) 
local defensive forts in Kansas; (4) permanent United States army 
forts adjacent to, but outside of Kansas. 

Fort Leavenworth was the first permanent United States army 
fort established in Kansas. It was founded by Colonel Henry 
Leavenworth in 1827. From that date until well in the 70’s this fort 
on the Missouri served as the chief unit in the system of frontier de- 
fense. In the fifties and sixties it was the general depot from which 


4. Deily Kansas State Record (Topeka), June 19, 1868. 
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supplies were sent to all the United States military posts, camps and 
forts in the Great West. Here the military commanders of the de- 
partment of Missouri, of which Kansas was a part, made their head- 
quarters. With only a few exceptions Leavenworth remained the de- 
partment headquarters. When necessity demanded the department 
commander shifted headquarters to the other forts within his de- 
partment. For example, General Sheridan moved his headquarters to 
Fort Hays in 1868 and later to Camp Supply in Indian Territory. 
During the winter of 1869-70 General Schofield was forced to shift 
his headquarters to St. Louis in order to make room at the post for 
the Seventh Cavalry, which had been on the plains the previous 
year. The importance of Fort Leavenworth is demonstrated by the 
fact that General Sterling Price made it one of the objectives in his 
famous raid of 1864. 

Fort Scott was established four miles west of the Missouri line in 
east central Kansas in 1842. Because of its location it never was a 
factor in the frontier defense of the state against the Indians in the 
sixties; although for a short time in 1865 garrisons stationed in the 
town patrolled the eastern border of the state as a protection against 
possible bushwhacker invasion from Missouri.” 

Fort Riley was established in 1853 on the north bank of the Kan- 
sas river at the junction of the Smoky Hill and Republican forks. 
Since it was closer to the area of Indian troubles it soon became the 
point of departure for most of the mounted expeditions against the 
hostile tribes. During the great Indian wars of the sixties, how- 
ever, the forts farther to the west and south became the starting 
points for expeditions against the Indians. Fort Riley’s chief func- 
tion during that period became one of organizing and drilling troops 
and as headquarters for military supplies. Here the famous Seventh 
Cavalry was organized in the fall of 1866. The fort held a unique 
position in the military organization of the nation, being listed in 
army records as an independent post.° 

5. Elvid Hunt, History of Fort Leavenworth 1827-1927 (Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, The 


a Service School's Press, 1926), 97. Hereafter cited as Hunt, History of Fort Leaven- 
wort. 


6. Ibid., 97. 
7. Telegram from General —y B. ~~ to Governor Samuel J. Crawford, May 12, 
1865, wford ( ), 6, Archives, Kansas Kanes Btate 


of Kansas ry -s a be Telegrams 

Society. Hereafter Ly. Cc. K. Crawford, (Telegrams). [The various forms of 
fe aes of cities ole hereafter be cited cited C. K. G.] Mitchell, commander at Fort 
Leavenworth, stated that Colonel oy of Fort Scott was under orders to look after the eastern 
border of Kansas as far north as the Kaw river. 

8. Hunt, History of Fort Leavenworth, p. 98. 

9. Report of the Secretary of War, 1868, 40th Cong. 2d sess., House Ex. Docs., v. Ul, 
No. 1, part 1, p. 89. 
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Of the guardians of the Santa Fe trail in Kansas during the six- 
ties, Fort Larned was the oldest and most important. Established 
in 1859 as the “Camp on Pawnee Fork,” its history dates back 
further than that of either Forts Dodge or Zarah. On February 1, 
1860, the place was rechristened Camp Alert, and later in the year 
received its permanent name, Fort Larned. The fort was located 
on the bank of the Pawnee Fork about eight miles west of its junc- 
tion with the Arkansas river near the present town of Larned. Fort 
Larned’s principal usefulness was as a headquarters for military 
forces detailed to guard traffic along the trail. It also served as an 
Indian agency and gathering place for the plains tribes. When a 
rumor reached Kansas in 1872 that General Pope proposed to dis- 
continue Fort Larned as a military post Governor Harvey protested 
vigorously, stating that the people of south-central Kansas, and 
especially the workmen engaged in constructing the Santa Fé rail- 
road, needed the fort as a protection against the Indians.’° Accord- 
ingly the fort was not abandoned until 1878. 

Fort Zarah, located on Walnut creek about one mile from its con- 
fluence with the Arkansas, was established by General S. R. Curtis 
in 1864 and named in honor of his son."! Fort Zarah aided ma- 
terially in the guarding of the Santa Fe trail, escorts being con- 
stantly employed to accompany trains west to Smoky Crossing be- 
tween Zarah and Larned and east for twenty-five miles toward 
Council Grove.’? The post was abandoned in December, 1869.'* 

Fort Dodge, the most westerly of the big forts along the trail in 
Kansas, was established in 1864 by Major General Grenville M. 
Dodge. The post was near the intersection of the dry and wet 
routes of the Santa Fe trail. It lay between the two points where 
the Indians most frequently crossed the Arkansas—the Cimarron 
Crossing, twenty-five miles west, and Mulberry Creek Crossing, 
fifteen miles east. It attained its greatest importance during the 
latter part of 1868 when it was used for a time by General Sheridan 


10. Letter of Governor James M. Harvey to General John Pope, February 2, 1872, C. K. 
G., Harvey (Letter press books), v. I, pp. 101-102. 

11. Landmarks, Barton County (a typewritten collection of notes and manuscripts dealing 
with the historical landmarks of Kansas, compiled by the library of the Kansas State His- 
pa Society, Topeka). Hereafter cited as Landmarks with or without the county name 

lowing. 

12. W. F. Pride, The History of Fort Riley (n. p., n. pub., c. 1926), p. 148. 

13. List of military forts, arsenals, camps, and barracks, T. H. 8S. Hamersly, Complete 
Army and Navy Register (New York, T. H. 8S. Hamersly, publisher, 1888), 162. Hereafter 
cited as Hamersly. 
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as headquarters for his famous winter campaign against the In- 
dians in Indian Territory and Texas.'* 

That the locality near Fort Dodge was of strategic importance in 
guarding the trail is evidenced by the fact that several other forts 
preceded it in the region. The earliest of these was Fort Mann, 
established in 1845 near the Cimarron Crossing and abandoned in 
1850.** While Fort Mann was in its prime another post called Fort 
Mackay was located farther to the east. The exact date of its 
establishment and abandonment are unknown. In 1850 Fort At- 
kinson was established, and was abandoned in 1854.'° It was near 
the site of Fort Atkinson that Fort Dodge was later established. 

In 1864 and 1865 a chain of forts extended along the Smoky Hill 
valley through which ran the Butterfield Overland Dispatch from 
Leavenworth and Atchison to Denver. Forts Harker, Wallace and 
Hays were built in the order named to guard this short cut to 
Denver which passed through the most Indian-infested region in 
Kansas. 

Fort Harker, originally Fort Ellsworth, was built in 1864 near 
the present town of Ellsworth, thirty-six miles from Salina. It was 
located on the Smoky Hill river at the crossing of the old Santa Fé 
stage road.’* A brief description of it is given by the traveler, Bell, 
who refers to it as a “well-built, three-company post, with spacious 
storehouses filled with munitions of war, but like all these military 
establishments, carrying out in no particular the term fort.'* 

During its active career of nine years Fort Harker proved to be a 
bulwark of defense against the hostile Indians. It was one of the 
strongest, if not the strongest, of the western Kansas forts and effec- 
tively protected the town of Salina from Indian incursions.’* When 
General Pope, commander of the department of the Missouri, was 
considering the abandonment of Fort Harker in 1871, the Kansas 
legislature, on February 16, passed a joint resolution of protest to 


14. G. D. Bradley, “Famous Landmarks Along the Trail,” Santa Fe Employees Magazine, 
v. VI, No. 11, pp. 41-42. 

15. Letter of May 2, 1924, from Joseph R. Wilson to William E. Connelley, secretary of 
the Kansas State Historical Society, Landmarks. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Hamersly, p. 186. With the construction of the Union Pacific, Eastern Division, 
through the Kaw and Smoky Hill valleys in 1866 and 1867, much of the Santa Fe traffic 
shifted north to the railroad. Travelers to Santa Fe took the railroad to “End of Track,’ 
where the stage made connections. From there they went by way of the Fort Harker-Fort 
Larned military trail to its junction with the Santa Fé Trail at the latter place. 

18. William A. Bell, New Tracks in North America (Second Edition, London, Chapman & 
Hall; New York, Scribner, Welford & Co., 1870), pp. 27-28. 

19. The Republican Journal (Salina), January 31, 1902, refers to Fort Harker as the 
strongest post on the plains in 1868. Perhaps local pride entered into the statement. 
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the government. The legislature gave as reasons, first that Fort 
Harker was essential to the defense of the north-central Kansas 
frontier, and second, that it would be a great financial loss, since the 
buildings cost the United States $1,000,000 and would sell under the 
hammer for about $25,000.2° The government finally abandoned the 
fort in 1873. 

Forts Hays and Wallace came into existence at approximately the 
same time, Wallace being constructed in September while Hays was 
established in October of 1865. 

Fort Hays was known as Fort Fletcher until November 11, 1866. 
It was located on the line of the proposed Kansas Pacific railroad, 
near the site of the present city of Hays. Like all the forts on the 
Kansas Pacific line, Hays contributed much toward protecting con- 
struction camps along the road and keeping open the Smoky Hill 
route. In the Indian wars of 1867 it was headquarters for General 
Hancock during part of his campaign. Again in 1868 General Sheri- 
dan made Fort Hays the headquarters for his campaign.** This 
honor must be shared with Fort Dodge and Camp Supply, however. 
The famous Seventh Cavalry, under Colonel George A. Custer, was 
quartered at Hays from 1867 to 1870, and the Nineteenth Kansas 
Cavalry was mustered out there in the spring of 1869.27 The fort 
was abandoned by the government in 1889. 

Fort Wallace was first called Camp Pond Creek. It was located 
near the western boundary of Kansas on Pond creek, a tributary to 
the Smoky Hill. Wallace was the last and most western military 
post of any permanency in Kansas. From 1865 to 1878 it bore the 
brunt of the contest with the Indian tribes.* Its functions were 
similar to those of Forts Hays and Harker with the exception that 
the latter were larger and were more often selected as headquarters 
for large expeditions against the Indians. That Fort Wallace was 
unusually active in frontier protection cannot be doubted however. 
There is little evidence to refute the following statement concerning 
the importance of the fort: 

“Tt is very evident after checking up the assignments of troops and engage- 
ments between the Indians and the military in Kansas, that the small garrisons 


at Fort Wallace participated in more actual engagements with the Indians and 
were sent to the relief of more scout and escort parties than the soldiers from 


20. Senate Miscellaneous Documents, p. 76, 41st Con., 2d sess. 
21. J. H. Beach, “Fort Hays,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. XI, p. 571. 
22. Ibid., p. 574. 


28. Mrs, Frank C. Montgomery, “Fort Wallace and Its Relation to the Frontier,” Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. XVII, p. 189, Hereafter cited as Mrs. Montgomery, Fort Wallace. 
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any other post in Kansas. Other posts were bases of supplies and regimental 
headquarters where large forces were mobilized for Indian campaigns. But none 
defended a larger territory on the western frontier of Kansas. . . .” 24 


Garrisons at Fort Wallace were usually low during the Indian 
wars of 1866-’69, since troops were constantly acting as escorts for 
railroad surveyors and laborers, stage coaches, wagon trains, and for 
government officials and quartermasters trains.** 

Notwithstanding the fact that these forts comprised the backbone 
of the frontier defense in Kansas they were ably assisted by smaller 
outposts and camps of a temporary nature. Among those graced 
with the dignity of the term “fort” were the posts of Aubrey, 
Downer, Monument, Ogallah, Kirwin and Lookout. Of the camps 
the most prominent was Camp Beecher. 

Fort Aubrey was built to aid in the defense of the Santa Fé 
Trail during the Indian war of 1865. Its location was sixteen miles 
west of Choteau’s island on the Arkansas river and approximately 
one hundred miles west of Fort Dodge by the wagon road and fifty 
miles east of Fort Lyon, Colorado. The site of the fort is four miles 
east of the present town of Syracuse, Kansas. Fort Aubrey was 
established by Companies D and F of the Forty-eighth Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry in September, 1865.2* The fort was abandoned 
April 15, 1866, during a lull in Indian activities along the Old Trail. 

Fort Downer, an outpost on the Smoky Hill route to the Colorado 
gold fields, was located about fifty miles west of Fort Hays in Trego 
county. It was established as a stage station in 1865 and was a 
military post in 1867-’68.27 The place was abandoned May 28, 
1868. The post was used by General Custer as a base for Indian 
operations in Trego County in 1867. An eating station of the But- 
terfield Overland Dispatch, located at this point, was burned in 
1867 by hostiles.”* 

Fort Monument or Fort Pyramid was another outpost which was 
short lived. It was established in 1865 and abandoned in 1868. 
The post was constructed in Gove county on the route of the Kan- 
sas Pacific railroad between Forts Hays and Wallace near some 

24. Ibid., p. 208. 

25. Ibid. 


9 Landmarks. 


H. Harlan, Trego County Clippings, p. 76. (A series of unbound newspaper clippings 
in the library of the Kanna Btste te Historical Societ y); rE Trego County. The first 
of these references gives 1865 as the date for the founding © rt Downer, while the second 
says 1867; Hamersly states that the fort was establi Mched May 80. 1867, p. 181, List of Forts; 
see, also, Kansas Historical Collections, v. IX, p. 578. 


28. Landmarks, Trego County. 
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monument-shaped rocks which gave the station its name. Although 
originally merely a station on the Butterfield Overland Dispatch 
it was soon found necessary to station troops there as a protection 
to the stage road. General Dodge in 1865 placed soldiers at this 
point simultaneous with the garrisoning of Big Creek, Pond Creek, 
and other B. O. D. Stations.”* 

Trego county boasted of another defense besides Fort Downer. 
Camp Ogallah, on the Kansas Pacific railroad about one mile west 
of Wakeeney, came into existence in 1867 or 1868. It protected 
the railroad builders during a most hectic period of Indian depre- 
dations.*® According to one pioneer version the camp’s name was 
taken from the expression “O Golly”! A better explanation is that 
early settlers corrupted or mispronounced the name of the famous 
Ogallala band of Dakota Indians and applied it to the fort. 

Camp Beecher, located in June, 1868, at the junction of the Little 
Arkansas and Big Arkansas rivers, was a new unit in the defensive 
chain of forts in Kansas. It was built following the great Indian 
scare of 1868 when the Cheyennes raided the east central portion 
of the state. The primary purpose of Camp Beecher was as head- 
quarters for a border cavalry patrol which extended northward to 
Marion Center.*? During the Sheridan winter campaign of 1868-’69 
against the Indians, Camp Beecher was used as a supply station 
by the Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry. The camp was abandoned in 
October, 1869. Even as early as 1868 the camp site was referred 
to as Wichita.™ 

Somewhat different from that of other forts in Kansas is the his- 
tory of Fort Kirwin. Built to meet the necessity of frontier de- 
fense, it failed to meet that need and consequently was abandoned. 
The fort. was established in 1865 by Colonel Kirwin and a company 
of Tennessee volunteers who were sent to protect the Kansas 
frontier. The site chosen was near the confluence of Bow Creek 
with the North Solomon river in what is now Phillips county. 
Colonel John Kirwin, its builder, finding the country swarming 


29. Mrs. Frank C. Montgomery, Fort Wallace, 198. 

30. Ogallah should not be called a fort. It was never more than a railroad construction 
camp, although used for defense against Indians by construction gangs. Kansas Historical 
Collections, v. XVII, p. 228. 

81. Trego County Clippings, 78. 

82. Daily Kansas State Record (Topeka), June 12, 1868. 

33. Daily Kansas State Record (Topeka), June 12, 1868. A news item reprinted from 
the Kansas Daily Tribune (Lawrence) mentions that ‘ A company of United States infantry 
and eighty-four volunteers are stationed at Wichita at present and will probably remain there 
during the winter.” 
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with the hostile Indians, judiciously decided to vacate. There were 
no settlers needing protection within one hundred miles of the 
fort.*4 

Another of the lesser fortifications was Fort Lookout, in Republic 
county. Situated upon a high bluff commanding the Republican 
river valley, it guarded the military road from Fort Riley to Fort 
Kearney, Nebraska. Unlike the large military posts, it was con- 
structed in the form of a blockhouse. This sturdy two-story log 
structure performed regular duty before 1868, when it was aban- 
doned by the regular army. State militia used the building during 
the Indian war of 1868. Following their withdrawal the old fort 
was used as a rendezvous for settlers of the White Rock and Re- 
publican valleys during the Indian scares of the early 70’s.** 

Pioneer Kansas was well supplied with local fortifications to which 
the settlers could fly for refuge during the numerous Indian raids 
and scares of the 60’s. Included in this group were Fort Montgom- 
ery at Eureka, Fort Brooks in Cloud county, Fort Solomon in Ottawa 
county, Fort Camp Jewell on the site of present Jewell City, and 
two forts, names unknown, located in Mitchell and Republic coun- 
ties respectively. 

At the beginning of the Civil War citizens of the Eureka neighbor- 
hood constructed Fort Montgomery as a fort for home guards. When 
they disbanded at the close of the war the fort was occupied by a de- 
tachment of the Fifteenth Kansas Cavalry.** During the Indian 
scares of 1864-1869 it was used as a rallying place for settlers of 
Greenwood county. 

Enterprising militia of Shirley county, later Cloud county, con- 
structed Fort Brooks in August or September, 1864. Situated on the 
left bank of the Republican river the log blockhouse was head- 
quarters for the local militia engaged in frontier defense.** 

Fort Solomon in Ottawa county was a true frontier block house. 
Built early in 1864 as a defense against the Indians, it was the only 
shelter for the majority of the people of Ottawa county from the 
summer of 1864 to the spring of 1865. It consisted of log houses, 
arranged in the form of a square and enclosed with palisades. For- 


34. Z. T. Walrond, Annals of Osborne County, Kansas 1870-1879 (a bound volume of 
clippings in the library of the Kansas State Historical Society), p. 21. 


85. Kansas State Historical Society, Twenty-fifth Biennial Report, 1925-1926, pp. 74-75. 
36. Greenwood County Clippings, I, 15. 
37. Clay Center Times, January 12, 1922. 
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tunately for the settlers they were never forced to undergo a siege by 
Indians.** 

Home guards of Jewell county were responsible for the construc- 
tion of a sod fort in 1870 as a protection against the Indian raids, 
while Republic county in 1869 and Mitchell county in 1867 each con- 
structed an Indian defense. In May, 1869, nearly all the settlers on 
Salt and Reily creeks, in the Republican river region, left their 
claims and took refuge in a log fort in Belleville township until a 
small body of militia was sent to their aid.** The Mitchell county 
fort was built by settlers in 1867 during the period of great Indian 
activity in northwestern Kansas. Indian scares during that year 
greatly retarded immigration into the county.“ 

In harmony with the home-guard movement during the Civil War, 
the state capital built a wooden stockade at the intersection of Sixth 
and Kansas avenues. Although intended as a place of refuge against 
guerrillas, it was never forced to defend Topeka from invaders. 
Christened with the enlightening title of Fort Simple, its existence 
was never complex from its birth in 1863 to its final destruction by 
Topekans after the Civil War. 

Kansas was not entirely defended by forts within her own boun- 
daries. Since the plains Indian roamed unwittingly over state 
boundary lines it frequently happened that Indian depredations were 
broken up by soldiers stationed in the forts of the adjacent terri- 
tories of Nebraska and Colorado. 

Of these frontier watch dogs, Fort Kearney, Nebraska, was the 
most prominent. Located on the Platte river in southern Nebraska 
its jurisdiction often extended into northern Kansas.*‘ From the 
time of its founding in 1848 this fort on the Platte trail was the 
headquarters for nearly all the military operations in Nebraska.*” 

Forts Cottonwood and Sedgwick also defended the Platte trail and 
contributed to the defense of Kansas. The former, located at Cot- 
tonwood Springs, one hundred miles west of Fort Kearney, on the 
south bank of the Platte, proved of valuable assistance in keeping 


88. Landmarks, Ottawa County. 

39. Landmarks, Republic County. 

40. Letter from a settler in Ottawa County, eee i Governor Samuel J. Crawford, 
September 28, 1867, C. K. G., Crawford Ghasaing Lat 

41. Telegram from Adjutant ye John P. Aan ‘of Fort Leavenworth to Governor 
Samuel J. Crawford, Taya 20, 1866, C. K. G., Crawford (Telegrams), 28. Sherburne informed 
the Governor that ‘one company ‘of cavalry’ from Fort Kearney and Fort McPherson was 
scouting in the region of the Little Blue river. 

m5 Frank A. Root and William E. Connelley, The Overland Stage to py te (Topeka, 

i by the authors, 1901), p. 242. Hereafter cited as Root and Connelley, The 
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overland traffic going during the Indian raids of 1864.4 Two years 
later the fort’s name was changed to McPherson. During the grand 
trek to the western mining country, Cottonwood Springs was an im- 
portant supply depot for the miners.** 

Farther west on the Platte trail, near Julesburg, Colorado, was a 
sod fort named Fort Sedgwick. It, too, was an important point since 
it was a depot of government supplies for a region extending fully 
one hundred and fifty miles along the South Platte.** 

South of Fort Sedgwick, on the Arkansas river, stood Fort Lyon. 
It was situated on the Santa Fé Trail about one hundred and fifty 
miles west of Fort Dodge. Known first as Bent’s New Fort, from 
the time of its building in 1853 until 1859 when it was leased to the 
government, it later adopted the title of Fort Wise and finally, in 
1861, Fort Lyon.** When it became necessary to relocate the fort 
in 1867, it was renamed New Fort Lyon. In 1890, by act of con- 
gress, the fort was abandoned. The site of New Fort Lyon is near 
the present town of Las Animas, Colorado. Although principally 
engaged in protecting commerce and travel on the Santa Fé Trail, the 
troops of Fort Lyon participated in numerous Indian campaigns, 
chiefly that of Sheridan into Indian Territory in 1868-’69. 

Particularly fitting is the observation of a prominent traveler of 
the period concerning the military forts of the frontier. 

“Along the main lines of travel throughout the whole western country, at 
distances from sixty to three hundred miles apart, the United States govern- 
ment are obliged to maintain a great number of these little military establish- 
ments. . . . In many instances not s white man lives in the intervening 
country, and yet without them overland travel would be impossible.” 47 

A brief explanation of the military organization of the Middle 
West following the Civil War will help to an understanding of ref- 
erences to posts and commanders. 

The United States was divided into military divisions com- 
manded by major generals of the army. The Middle West be- 
longed to the military division of the Missouri, which was organized 
in 1865 by the War Department to include the states of Kansas, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois and the terri- 


48. Ibid., p. 498. 


44. Julius Sterling a Illustrated "wed of Nebraska (In two volumes, Lincoln, 
Jacks Neth a On 1905, 1906), v. II, p. 168. 


46. Root and Connelley, The Overland Stage, p. 842. 


46. For an interesting and colorful history of Bent’s Fort see George Bird Grinnell, ‘“Bent's 
Old Fort and Its Builders,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. XV, pp. 28-88. 


47. W. A. Bell, New Tracks in North America, p. 28. 
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tories of Nebraska, Dakota, and Montana. Headquarters of the 
division was variously located at St. Louis, Chicago, Omaha and 
Fort Leavenworth. The division was subdivided at the time of its 
organization into four geographical departments of the Dakota, 
the Platte, the Missouri, and the Arkansas. 

The third of these, the department of the Missouri, maintained 
permanent headquarters at Fort Leavenworth. This department 
was subdivided into four districts: The District of Kansas with 
headquarters also at Fort Leavenworth; the district of the Upper 
Arkansas whose headquarters was Fort Harker; the district of New 
Mexico, headquarters at Santa Fé; and the district of the Indian 
Territory, with headquarters at Fort Gibson.** Of these districts 
in the department of the Missouri, the district of the Upper Arkan- 
sas was of the most interest to Kansans. Within its limits were Forts 
Dodge, Larned, Zarah, Wallace, Hays, Harker and Lyons. Down- 
er’s Station, Monument Station and “End-of-Track,” Union Pacific, 
Eastern Division, were also included.* 

From 1865 to 1869 the military division of the Missouri was com- 
manded by Generals Pope, Sherman, and Sheridan in the order 
named. Department commanders changed even more frequently. 
The department of the Missouri during this period was in charge 
of Generals Dodge in 1865-’66, Hancock in 1866-’67, Sheridan in 
1868-’69 and Schofield in 1869. Prior to the organization of the 
military division of the Missouri, the state of Kansas made up three 
districts of the department of Kansas under the command of Gen- 
eral 8. R. Curtis.° 

In addition to the national military organization each state had 
its geographical departments for militia organization. Under a 
legislative act of February 13, 1865, Kansas was divided into four 
brigade districts with a brigadier general of militia in command of 
each district. The entire militia was then under the supervison of a 
major general commanding. General W. F. Cloud, of Leavenworth 
City, acted in the capacity of state commander from 1865-’67, 
when he was succeeded by General Harrison Kelley. 


48. Report of the Secretary of War, 1868, 40th Cong., 2d sess., p. 39. House Ex. Docs., 
v. Il, No. 1, part 1. 


49. Ibid., p. 40. 
50. Kansas Daily Tribune (Lawrence), March 4, 1864. 


















































Was Governor John A. Martin a Prohibitionist? 
James C. Matin 


HE adoption of the policy of prohibition of the liquor traffic by 

constitutional amendment in 1880 brought little but embarass- 
ment to many Kansas politicians. When it became clear that pop- 
ular sentiment supported strongly the new departure, those who 
wished political preferment at the hands of the voters found that 
they must conform, outwardly at least, on this highly explosive 
matter. 

John A. Martin, editor of the Atchison Champion since 1858, was 
opposed to prohibition and spoke out vigorously during the cam- 
paigns for adoption of the prohibition amendment and for the en- 
actment of the enforcement legislation. He had been deprived of the 
nomination for governor in 1878 by a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances not associated with the liquor question. At that time 
temperance, as distinguished from prohibition, was an important 
factor in politics and Martin gave it his full endorsement. During 
the next four years the radical position on the liquor question de- 
veloped within the St. John wing of the Republican party and domi- 
nated party councils. During the same period the Democratic party 
offered itself as the champion of the liquor interests as well as of the 
“practical” temperance people. The defeat of Governor St. John in 
1882 by an antiprohibition Democrat, George W. Glick, meant the 
downfall of the radical faction in the Republican party, although it 
did not mean the overthrow of prohibition. A Republican legisla- 
ture was chosen which refused to resubmit the prohibition amend- 
ment. But Martin had one political ambition—to become governor 
of Kansas. Politically speaking, it was his turn in 1884, except that 
he was not understood to have followed the trend of opinion in the 
state on the subject of liquor. Could he be nominated, and if nomi- 
nated, could he be elected as an antiprohibitionist? An ambitious, 
practical politician could have adjusted himself easily to the neces- 
sities of the situation, but could a man of John A. Martin’s convic- 
tions? Shortly before the meeting of the nominating conventions, 
however, he indorsed prohibition. Was his change sincere, and if so, 
what caused him to reverse his position? Was it a shift for the sake 
of political expediency dictated by a long-standing personal ambi- 
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tion which could not be gratified otherwise under the changed con- 
ditions? The liquor faction chose to accept the second view, and 
likewise many of the radical prohibitionists believed him insincere. 
The latter prepared to join the Prohibition party if Martin was 
nominated by the Republicans. 

The selection of Martin to lead the Republican party in 1884 
placed upon him the responsibility of rehabilitating a demoralized 
party and reconciling factional conflicts which had developed as a 
result of the attempt of the radical St. John prohibitionists to domi- 
nate the party. The line of argument used during the campaign of 
1884 to explain his position on the prohibitory amendment, and to 
reconcile differences among Republicans who were at odds on the 
question, emphasized the practical considerations involved and ap- 
pealed to reason. The single aim of Republicans should be to insure 
a Republican victory, and with this as the goal of the campaign he 
argued that the amendment had been adopted by a majority of the 
voters, and that it had been upheld by the court as legal in all its 
aspects, therefore it was the duty of all good citizens to conform to 
the expressed will of the majority. So far as his personal position 
was concerned it is best expressed in his speech at Washington, 
Kansas, October 24, 1884: 

“I want to be fairly, explicitly understood. If Iam elected governor, when in 
the presence of Almighty God and the sovereign people of Kansas, I raise my 
hand to take the oath of office, I shall not do so with falsehood on my lips and 
perjury in my heart. I will not equivocate. I will do my duty, under the con- 
stitution and laws I have sworn to see faithfully executed. I make no apology 
to any person under the shining stars for holding this faith. . . . Alike asa 
citizen and as a public officer I shall at all times maintain and uphold these 
ideas of private and public duty, because the whole fabric of our American 
system of government rests upon them.” ! 

As governor his first message to the state legislature January 13, 
1885, restated his position invoking the authority of the expressed 
will of the people and asked for legislation to provide certain adjust- 
ments in detail of the enforcement law to make it less obnoxious and, 
as he hoped, more effective. Even at this time the general public 
was not wholly convinced of his sincerity on the liquor question, al- 
though there were few who doubted his personal integrity. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Charles Robinson, a vehement opponent of prohibition, a man 
who had spent most of his life in Kansas politics and who passed 


1. “The Republican Party,” John A. Martin, Address. Collected by D. W. Wilder. 
(Topeka, privately printed, 1888), pp. 50-68, at 60, 61. 
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judgment on public men in the light of that experience, wrote to 
Martin cynically on January 15: 

“Today’s mail brings your inaugural & message, both of which I have read 
with deep interest & gratification. The recommendations are excellent & your 
navigation of the fluids is worthy of a Columbus. You have dodged both 
Scylla and Charybdis with consummate skill & I shall now watch the nautical 
maneuvers of the legislature with brother Anthony as pilot with great in- 
terest.’”2 

The opponents of prohibition found little comfort, however, in the 
action taken by the governor and the legislature during this session. 
The public was not fully informed regarding the background of pro- 
hibition legislation enacted but Martin explained it privately to a 
correspondent. 

“Concerning the prohibition law of 1885, to which you refer, every section 
of it was drawn up, and the law was presented to the Legislature, by the offi- 
cers and Executive Committee of the State Temperance Union, the recognized 
organization of the prohibitionists of the State. If it has any faults, neither 
the Legislature nor the Governor is responsible for them. The Legislature 
has never hesitated a moment in passing all laws regarded by the prohibition- 


ists themselves as essential to the enforcement of the prohibitive amend- 
ment.”8 


He pointed out in this letter, as he often did in writing on the sub- 
ject, that prohibition was not in danger in Kansas from its enemies, 
only from its fanatical friends. The philosophy of moderation on 
which he based his own course is epitomized in another letter: 

“Marlborough said that it was patience that conquered everything. He is 
a very stupid man who, when everything is drifting in the direction of his own 
ideas, turns the current by his own intemperate zeal.”4 

At the end of this article four letters are printed. These have 
been selected from Martin’s confidential letterbooks because they 
seem to answer as fully as seems possible the question which is put 
by the title of this paper. In the light of the evidence the reader 
may frame his answer to his own satisfaction. The first of these 
letters was written to Sol Miller and was occasioned by two edi- 
torials which appeared in Miller’s weekly newspaper, The Kansas 
Chief for November 19 and December 3, 1885. Under the title of 
“Done Monkeying” Miller declared that he intended to remain 
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straight Republican henceforth regardless of candidates except in 
cases where a candidate was notoriously dishonest. He analyzed 
the last three campaigns and concluded that the Democratic party 
was not sincere, not even in prohibition. Whenever prohibition itself 
was an issue he would vote against it, but where candidates were to 
be voted on he would vote Republican. If Kansas was to have pro- 
hibition, however, he preferred to have it “under Republican rule,” 
rather than to use it to break up the Republican party. After 
awaiting reactions to the first editorial he wrote the second “The 
Returns All In” in which he renewed his pledge. 

“We are honestly opposed to political prohibition, and were willing to go 
half way to meet members of any other party in united opposition to it. But 
we were not willing to go all the way over. This was the only thing that would 
satisfy the Democratic party.” 


While Martin was influenced by several factors in the situation 
the general argument which pervaded the letter to Miller might be 
stated as the necessity for eliminating the evil influence of liquor 
from politics. More particularly this argument centered around 
two points. First, he had come to the conclusion that the basic aim 
of the liquor interests was complete freedom from regulation, and 
that they would join any faction or party which held out a hope of 
bringing about a relaxation of control. As soon as this was realized 
they would desert freely their allies and join any other party who 
would assist in carrying a step further the removal of liquor re- 
strictions. This process would stop only when they had gained 
their goal. Martin came to see clearly that it was not prohibition 
that liquor was fighting, it was regulation of any kind. When the 
issue was stated thus, his course became clear. Second, the liquor 
interests were using the prohibition question to break the ranks of 
the Republican party. To the full-fledged Republican of Martin’s 
type such an act was little less serious than disloyalty to the nation. 

The second of the letters in the series was written for the pur- 
pose of setting forth the political situation in the state with relation 
to the prohibition issue. His conclusion emphasized the contention 
that the liquor interests were definitely allied with the Democratic 
party, that they were in the minority, and that therefore the Re- 
publican party had nothing to gain by a backward step on the pro- 
hibition question. 

The third letter was written to Judge David Martin of Atchison, 
November 10, 1886. By this time Governor Martin had dropped 
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all arguments in justification of prohibition. He was now speaking 
with all the ardor of a confirmed prohibitionist in expressing the 
one ambition for his term of office—the real enforcement of prohi- 
bition. The purpose of the letter was to secure the assistance of 
the judge in framing the proposed “metropolitan police law” which 
would enable the governor to enforce fully the liquor laws in cities 
of the first and second classes, when the local authorities did not 
perform their duties. The bill of Senator R. N. Allen, of Chanute, 
was the foundation of the proposed system, and Judge Martin 
formulated such changes as he considered necessary to make it 
effective. These changes were incorporated into the bill which was 
introduced by Allen January 12, 1887. It had a stormy legislative 
history but finally a substitute was accepted and signed by Gover- 
nor Martin March 1, to become effective the following day. 

The fourth of the letters was written in answer to an appeal for 
assistance in the prohibition campaign then in progress in Texas. 
It is similar in many respects to letters written to leaders in other 
states where prohibition was a pending issue. In a sense it com- 
pletes the cycle in Governor Martin’s expressions on the subject. 
When Kansas was voting on prohibition in 1880 he was writing in 
the interest of the opposition. In 1887 he was defending prohibition 
in Kansas and throwing his influence into the balance in support 
of it in several other states. 


Letter No. I. 
Personal. DecemsBer 4, 1885. 

My Dear Mitter—I have read your article of two weeks ago, and 
that published in the Chief this week, with very great pleasure. I 
have never doubted, however, that sooner or later you would reach 
the conclusions you now have. I never doubted because I knew that, 
like myself, you were a Republican born and bred, and could not 
possibly become a Democrat. 

I got my fill of the antiprohibition-Democrat business in the spring 
of 1883. You probably remember that the Republicans carried 
Atchison in the spring of 1881, electing Sam King as mayor, and a 
Republican council. The previous administration had been extrava- 
gant and reckless, and went out of office leaving a floating debt of 
$16,000, and nothing to show for the large expenditures made. King 
was an antiprohibition Republican. He took charge of the city gov- 
ernment just before the prohibition law went into effect. For two 
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years he protected the saloon keepers; had ordinances passed favor- 
ing them; and used all of the power of the city government to pre- 
vent prosecutions against them. He, however, demanded of them 
two things: First, that they should close these places on Sunday; 
and second, that they should not sell liquor to habitual drunkards or 
minors. And these rules he enforced. 

From a business point of view, he made an unusually good mayor. 
He had, before the end of six months, paid off the floating debt; he 
made many improvements; and at the close of his term he went out 
leaving $40,000 in the treasury. The Republicans renominated him, 
by acclamation, and nearly every business man in the city supported 
him. 

The previous fall Mayor King and hundreds of other Republicans 
in Atchison supported Glick. In the spring of 1883, when the Re- 
publicans nominated King, a confessed good officer, an antiprohibi- 
tionist who had protected the saloons for nearly two years, the 
Democrats put a candidate in the field against him, and every saloon 
keeper in the city, with possibly three exceptions, voted for and bit- 
terly opposed King. Why? Simply because he had insisted that 
they should close on Sunday, and should not sell to minors and hab- 
itual drunkards. 

This election satisfied me concerning three things: First, that the 
saloon keepers as a rule, were a lot of shameless ingrates, who were 
not only opposed to prohibition but to any and all restraints on their 
dirty business; second, that they were wedded to the Democratic 
party; and third, that the Democratic party was, in the prohibition 
business as in everything else, selfish and insincere. 

I served notice on the saloons, immediately after that election, 
that I was against them from that time on. I made up my mind, 
then, that they were, no matter what we might say or do, against the 
Republican party, and that Republicans whether they wished to or 
not would be compelled to fight them. Everything I have seen since 
that time has only confirmed and strengthened my convictions. 

I am against the saloons, first, because they are naturally and in- 
evitably against the Republican party; and second, because no 
decent man can afford to defend or endorse the saloon business. In 
Kansas we have got to down the saloons, or they will down the Re- 
publican party. A saloon keeper with his white apron on behind his 
bar is a powerful political factor; when he is sent to jail for thirty 
days for selling whisky, he has no more political influence than a 
horse thief. 
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I am not, I think you know, a “crank” on any subject. Certainly 
I am not on prohibition. But I am, as you are, a born Republican, 
and I am against everything that assails the Republican party 
whether it be the prohibition “cranks” of the St. John variety at one 
extreme of the line, or the whisky “cranks” at the other extreme. 

I didn’t mean, when I started, to write so long a letter. I only 
wanted to express my gratification that you have written the articles 
you have, and to congratulate you on the position you have taken. 

Yours very truly, 
Hon. Sol Miller, Troy, Kan. Jno. A. Martin.® 


Lerrer No. II. 
Personal. Avoust 14, 1885. 
J. B. Lawrence, Esq.: 

My Dear Sin—I write to express my sincere appreciation of the 
kindly and generous articles published in the Journal, concerning my 
official action and utterances! I only hope that I may, in all that I 
do, deserve the good words you have said concerning me. 

My term of office has, thus far, had crowded into it an unusual 
number of difficult and delicate questions. The legislature had 
hardly adjourned before the Missouri Pacific “strike” occurred, and 
this was followed by the pleuropneumonia trouble, the Texas cattle 
difficulty, the Indian scare, and a dozen or more serious local compli- 
cations, all presenting phases of danger or annoyance. So I have 
kept unusually busy and it is a source of gratification to be assured 
that I have made few mistakes. 

The position of the governor, in this state, is now one of extreme 
delicacy and difficulty. There is danger, in the prohibition question, 
on every side, as I suppose you know: First, prohibition is the con- 
stitutional and statute law of the state. Whether right or not, an ex- 
ecutive officer must recognize the law. Second, more than one-half 
of the Republican voters of the state are advocates of, and firm be- 
lievers in prohibition, and any backward step, by the party organi- 
zation, on this question, would alienate their sympathy and support. 
Probably one-fourth of the Republican voters care little whether 
prohibition is or is not enforced, while the remaining one-fourth is 
opposed to prohibition. Third, the fanatical prohibitionists—the 
St. John faction, who want a third party erganization, and who are 
not Republicans—are actively working to alienate more Republicans 


5. Ibid., vol. V, pp. 61-67. 
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who believe in prohibition from their allegiance to their party ; while 
the fanatical antiprohibitionists are, on the other hand, as actively at 
work endeavoring to alienate those Republicans who do not believe 
in prohibition. Fourth, the Republican party of Kansas, has lost, 
permanently, the support of the liquor interests. These interests are 
identified with the Democratic party, and cannot be brought back. 

I believe this is a fair statement of the situation in Kansas, and 
you will easily understand how difficult it is, with all these con- 
flicting ideas and sentiments, to preserve harmony in the party 
ranks, and keep the organization united. To take any backward 
step would alienate the support of fully one-half of the Republican 
voters, and it would not bring back those who, on account of pro- 
hibition, have already left the party. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to avoid radical or 
extreme measures, which might eliminate those Republicans who 
are indifferent on the question of prohibition. 

The “cranks” at each extreme of the line are equally annoying 
and unreasonable. The prohibition “crank” is always insisting 
that something unusual and absurd shall be done, while the anti- 
prohibitionist “crank” is always demanding that the party shall do 
something which would be equally unwise and unpolitic. 

It may fairly be said that the “fool friends” of prohibition are its 
most dangerous enemies, while the “fool enemies” of prohibition 
are its most efficient helpers. The “fool friends” of the cause nomi- 
nated St. John for a third term and adopted a platform which alien- 
ated the support of the moderate people, thus incurring a Demo- 
cratic victory; the “fool enemies” of prohibition whip ministers, 
deny the rights of free speech, interrupt the orderly proceedings of 
public meetings, and insist that the saloon business is as honorable 
and reputable as any other business, thus intensifying and pro- 
moting the public sentiment against the liquor traffic. 

Pardon this long letter. But I want to give the Journal my im- 
pression of the condition of affairs in this state, so that you may 
understand the situation. Of course, this letter is not for publica- 
tion. It is personal and private. 

Please accept for yourself and your associates on the Journal 
my grateful thanks for the constant kindness you have shown me. 

Yours truly, Jno. A. Martin.® 


6. Ibid., vol III, pp. 45-47. 
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Lerrer No. III. 


Personal. NoveMBER 10, 1886. 

My Dear Jupce—Among the many letters of congratulations I 
have received since the election, none were more highly esteemed 
and more gratifying to me than was yours. Public office is attended 
with many embarrassments and annoyances, but it has its com- 
pensations, and not the least among these are assurances of ¢onfi- 
dence and regard expressed. by citizens of such high character and 
great judgment as yourself. 

The late canvass was a very arduous and embarrassing one. All 
the forces of the opposition were massed against me and in every 
section of the state there was a definite understanding that every 
one was to be traded off for votes for Moonlight. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the majority I received was in the highest degree satis- 
factory. 

I have one ambition which I wish to realize during my term of 
office, and that is that on the expiration I may be able to surrender 
the office to my successor, and say to him that there is not an open 
saloon within the limits of the state of Kansas. You probably fully 
understand, however, that while the constitution of the state says 
that the governor shall see that the laws are faithfully executed, 
the laws at present upon the statute book really confer upon him 
very little authority to enforce its directions. More than ten years 
ago Governor Osborne called the attention of the legislature to the 
embarrassing fact, in a special message, but nothing was done at 
that time to correct this defect, nor has anything been done since. 
Under our laws, their enforcement largely rests with the local offi- 
cers of the several counties and cities, and, although the constitu- 
tion distinctly imposes upon the governor the duty of seeing that 
the laws are enforced, our lawmakers have failed to provide the ma- 
chinery by which this duty may be discharged. 

I fully realize that it is dangerous to confer upon any executive 
officer arbitrary powers which might, if in the hands of a tyrannical 
or bad man, be abused. But surely some provision should be made 
by law for giving the governor power to see that the local officers 
are not the tools and creatures of unlawful combinations, or are not 
the willing abettors of lawbreakers. It has been suggested that in 
our cities a metropolitan police should be established. There are 
some objections to any system of this character. It is, however, 
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notorious that the city governments, in many of the cities of the 
first and second classes, are in entire sympathy with the liquor in- 
terests, and really encourage and assist them in avoiding the pen- 
alties of the law. This is true, also, of some of the county officers 
of several of the counties of the state. Now can you suggest a 
remedy for this, or could you find time to draw up a law that would 
confer upon the governor sufficient authority to carry out what the 
constitution enjoins upon him, avoiding, at the same time, the con- 
ferring of extraordinary or arbitrary powers? I am sure you will 
realize how difficult and embarrassing the situation is, especially to 
the incumbent of this office. I am anxious to perform the duties 
which the constitution imposes upon me, and yet I lack all the 
essential power to see that the laws are faithfully executed. Surely 
something ought to be done by the lawmakers to supply this defect 
in our laws. But I am not lawyer enough to suggest the proper 
remedy. If you can do so, I will be under many obligations, and 
I feel confident that your experience and knowledge of the laws, and 
of their existing defects, may enable you to suggest the proper 
remedies. 

Accept my sincere thanks for your kind congratulations and the 
assurance that I cordially appreciate your good wishes. 

Very sincerely yours, Joun A. Martin.” 

To Judge David Martin, Atchison, Kansas. 


Lerrer No. IV. 
June 15, 1887. 
Judge J. Mellhany, Baird, Texas. 

My Dear Sir—I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of June 
13th. If the opponents of temperance reform in Texas deny the 
authenticity of a printed message to the legislature, it seems to me 
that it would be useless to endeavor to convince them of the au- 
thenticity of a written letter. I gave, in my last message to the 
legislature of Kansas, my candid and honest opinions concerning the 
results of the prohibition law in this state. I was not, originally, 
in favor of the prohibition amendment. In fact, I voted against it 
when it was submitted to the people for approval or rejection. But 
@ personal and official observation of the effects of prohibition, dur- 
ing the past six years, has thoroughly convinced me that, in so far 


7. Ibid., vol. VIII, pp. 888-890. 
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as Kansas is concerned, our prohibition law has abolished fully 
nine-tenths of all the drinking and drunkenness in the state; has 
added very largely to the general prosperity and happiness of the 
people; has abolished the always pernicious influence of the saloon 
in politics; and has made the people of Kansas the soberest people 
in this country. 

I do not claim, and never have claimed, that our prohibition laws 
have entirely abolished drinking and drunkenness. To expect that 
a Vice, existing for centuries under the protection of the law, can be 
wholly abolished in a few brief years, would be absurd. But we 
have wholly obliterated the saloon in Kansas, and with it have 
abolished unnumbered evils that are inseparable from the saloon. 
The open doors of the saloon no longer tempt the youth of our 
state to dissipation, and to the forming, through social influences, 
of habits which, in the end, make drunkards of them. We have 
steadily and thoroughly reduced, almost to a minimum, the evils 
of the drinking habit. And I feel confident that the next generation 
in Kansas, if the present laws are sustained and enforced, will be 
a soberer and purer generation than the present. 

If this expression of my views will be of any interest and service 
to the cause of temperance in Texas, you are at liberty to use it as 
you please. Yours very respectfully, 

Jno. A. Martin.’ 


8. Ibid., vol. X, pp. 154-155. 
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Notes on Historical Literature of the Range | 
Cattle Industry 


James C. Manin 


HE traveler who views the wheat fields of western Kansas in 
1931 can see little sign that this region, within the span of a gen- 
eration, was once dominated as completely by cattle as it now is. by 
wheat. The plains.region is a large country and its industries seem 
to partake naturally of the magnitude of their geographical setting. 
The contemporary Kansan, surfeited with wheat, may look back 
to the day of the cattlemen with.a sense of escape from an unpleas- 
ant situation into a romantic past. But the economic system of that 
day suffered also from depressions and surpluses accompanied by 
disastrous failures, and the social system was agitated by its liquor 
question and crime wave—even its equivalent of the Wickersham 
commission, While these economic and social accidents may have 
left some scars, time has a way of easing painful memories. 

For the most part the cattlemen did not acquire a talent for writ- 
ing that was in any way comparable with their skill in handling 
steers. The industry during the open range era was never stabilized. 
The period was less than twenty-five years in duration. Under the 
circumstances it was impossible to accumulate a relatively large 
store of standardized information. In consequence there are few 
contemporary accounts that are comprehensive in scope, or that 
possess a high quality of content or form. One classic work was pro- 
duced, however, within the Kansas region—Joseph G. McCoy, His- 
toric Sketches of the Cattle Trade of the West and the Southwest 
(Kansas City, Mo., 1874). A second contemporary work of impor- 
tance was printed as a United States government publication in 1885 
—Joseph G. Nimmo, The Range and Ranch Cattle Traffic. These 
books are now long out of print and are difficult to obtain, outside of 
large libraries. Toward the close of the range period the appeal of 
the subject to eastern readers created a substantial demand for 
magazine articles dealing with the various phases of the cattle busi- 
ness. In this class of literature Kansas readers will be interested 
particularly in C. M. Harger’s “Cattle Trails of the Prairies,” in 
Scribner’s magazine (June, 1892). 

It is only in recent years, and more particularly since the World 
War, that historians have undertaken systematic collection of his- 
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torical materials in this field, and on this foundation, promoted his- 
torical research and writing. In reviewing a few selected titles from 
the product of such investigations it is in keeping with the subject 
matter to begin at the south and work north as the cattle did. 

In the brush country of south Texas the first scene is laid and the 
story is told by J. Frank Dobie, of the University of Texas, in A 
Vaquero of the Brush Country (Dallas, Texas, The Southwest 
Press, 1929). The book is based on the recollections of a prominent 
cattleman, but is supplemented by substantial research and is written 
in a masterly style. Chronologically this book is among the more 
recent publications in the field, but historically it properly ante- 
dates all the others and is the first to deal with that region from 
which most of the cattle drives originated. It is true to the local 
color, even to the cover, which is in simulation of a section cut out of 
the back of a huge rattlesnake skin. 

Contrasting with the brush country of south Texas and the period 
of beginnings, the next book deals with the high-plains country of 
the Texas Panhandle where ranching was developed near the end of 
the open-range period. This story is related by J. E. Haley in The 
XIT Ranch of Texas (Chicago, Trustees Capitol Reservation 
Lands, 1929). The story of this enterprise illustrates effectively 
how the range herds were built up into high-grade Hereford and 
Angus cattle, superior to much of the stock produced on the farms 
of the corn belt during the eighteen nineties. This angle of the cattle 
business recalls also one of the major reasons why the latter regions 
came to depend on the range for feeders instead of producing them 
as formerly on middle western farms. 

A book which gives an overview of most of the industry is that of 
E. E. Dale, The Range Cattle Industry (Norman, Oklahoma, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1930). Professor Dale has spent many 
years studying cattle, especially in the Oklahoma area. The book is 
therefore a mature piece of work. It epitomizes the results of his 
own research, and reflects the contributions made by special studies 
of others. While there is little in it that is essentially new, neverthe- 
less it possesses distinction in the concise but comprehensive quality 
of the presentation. 

The northwest high plains region, which Dale omits, is treated 
in a remarkably able volume by E. 8. Osgood, The Day of the 
Cattleman, a Study of the Northern Range, 1845-1890 (Minne- 
apolis, The University of Minnesota Press, 1929). In this work 
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the manuscript records of the cattlemen’s associations are used ex- 
tensively and, it might properly be said, for the first time in any 
extended study of the Northwest. 

Closely related to the studies in the economic history of the in- 
dustry come two recent and able works on that all but legendary 
person, the Cowboy. P. A. Rollins in a book, The Cowboy (New 
York, Scribner’s, 1922), stripped him of most of the clap-trap of the 
wild-west story and movie, describing in more sober terms the men 
who handled range cattle. More recently the subject has been dealt 
with from a somewhat different angle in an uneven but brilliant 
volume by E. Douglas Branch called The Cowboy and His In- 
terpreters (New York, Appleton, 1926). 

Possibly the reader has already discerned a gap in the record of 
the cattle industry as it would be treated by the books mentioned. 
The omission is not intentional, but one of necessity. No inclusive 
story of cattle in the Kansas region proper has yet been written. 
Books of varied quality are available which deal with certain phases 
of Kansas live-stock history, but for the most part the basic re- 
search must yet be done. Such work on the subject as is known to 
be under way has made only what might be called substantial be- 
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Kansas History as Published in the State Press 





Kansas newspapers publish many historical articles. In this and 
succeeding issues we wish to mention editors and authors who are 
helping to preserve the record of the past. Space does not permit 
us to reprint the articles, but complete files of Kansas newspapers 
are maintained by the Society, where they may always be consulted. 
This list is necessarily very incomplete; the editor will welcome 
notices and copies of articles so that recognition may be given. 

The 104-page seventieth anniversary edition of the Marshall 
County News, Marysville, appearing February 27, was an out- 
standing weekly Kansas newspaper achievement. The edition was 
filled with historical news of the county and city. 

“Stories of a Kansan” (46 chapters), by Bernard James Sheridan, 
was published in The Western Spirit, Paola, during 1930 and 1931. 

The Chapman Advertiser conducted a series of pioneer articles, 
commencing February 5, on eastern Dickinson county. 

“A History of Burlingame” was the title of a series of articles 
by Frank M. Stahl which started in The Enterprise-Chronicle, Bur- 
lingame, March 26. 

The May 1 edition of The Yates Center News announced that it 
was celebrating its fifty-fourth anniversary and printed a brief 
history of the city. 

“Women in Butler County History” was the theme of the 36-page 
woman’s pictorial edition published by The El Dorado Times, 
April 29. 

The issues of April 30 and May 7 of The Garden City News con- 
tained many historical articles on the Finnup pioneer day celebra- 
tion held in Garden City, May 8. The Garden City Daily Tele- 
gram also published a special edition. 

Residents of Sherman county who have lived in the county forty 
years or more were listed in the May 6 edition of The Goodland 
News-Republic, a dedicatory issue for the corner-stone laying of 
the new courthouse. 

An “Early History of Sedgwick,” by Francis Doty, was published 
in the May 14 issue of The Sedgwick Pantagraph. 

The Democratic Messenger, Eureka, published a 24-page his- 
torical and industrial edition, July 16. 
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Horton of the “gay nineties” was recalled in a 12-page edition 
of The Horton Headlight-Commercial appearing July 27. 

The Hays Daily News of June 20 published a 14-page special 
announcing the official dedication of the Fort Hays Frontier Park, 
June 22 and 23. 

Pony express riders brought five letters to Marysville August 17 
and delivered them at the speakers’ stand at the dedication of the 
Pony Express marker. Both The Advocate-Democat and the Mar- 
shall County News carried historical matter pertaining to this 
famous western service and the latter newspaper published a lengthy 
article by John G. Ellenbecker. 

The “Final Indian Scare in 1885” in the counties of Kingman 
and Barber, was the title of an article by Ed M. Moore in the 
weekly edition of The Hutchinson News, August 7. Mr. Moore also 
conducts a “History of Reno County” as a regular feature in the 
daily News. 

The Marion Review of September 15 and The Marion Record of 
September 17, issued special pioneer editions announcing the annual 
Marion County Old Settlers’ picnic which was held Friday, Sep- 
tember 18. 

The “History of Kingman,” by Mary Alice Livingston, was a 
feature of the September 18 issue of The Kingman Leader-Courier. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of The Clifton News was observed with 
a 16-page historical edition, September 17. It was compiled by 
Edna L. Rossman, the editor. 

A 43-page pamphlet, The Story of Old Ft. Hays by Eye Wit- 
nesses, including the widow of Buffalo Bill, Mrs. Geo. A. Custer, 
Mrs. Josephine Middlekauff, C. J. Bascom, and others, was published 
under the auspices of the Fort Hays Frontier Park Committee. 
“Some Ancient History,” by Mrs. Frank C. Montgomery, was a 
part of this collection. 

Reminiscences of Geo. Throckmorton reprinted from the Daily 
Republican, Burlington, appeared as a pamphlet early in 1931. 

Famous Indian battles of the West have been pictured through 
the pen of Paul I. Wellman, magazine editor of The Wichita Eagle 
during the last several years. 

A personal history of the development period of northwestern 
Kansas entitled Prairies and Pioneers, by J. S. Bird, was pub- 
lished by McWhirter-Ammons Press, Hays. This attractive fifty- 
six page pamphlet is in its second edition. 
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A history of the Donner Party, one of the caravans which trav- 
ersed Marshall county on the Oregon Trail in 1846, was written by 
Wm. E. Smith, of Wamego, for The Advocate-Democrat, Marys- 
ville, in the June 11, 18 and 25 issues. 

The Major Robert H. Chilton monument in Chilton Park, Dodge 
City, was unveiled May 28. The Dodge City Daily Globe and 
The Dodge City Journal carried historical articles in connection 
with the dedication. 
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